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DEPARTED FRIENDS. 
A SENTIMENT—one of the most amiable of our na- 
ture—forbids that we should soon or altogether forget 
the friends who have gone down before us to the dust. 
To forget is to injure—and who would injure the 
dead? They cannot, it is true, resent any injury. 
They can never chide us either for neglect, or for any 
more positive kind of wrong. Yet, just because we 
are thus safe from their wrath—just because they lie 
thus powerless for the assertion of right or privilege— 
we surink from doing them injustice. For such an 
offence our own affections would inflict an infinitely 
severer punishment than any with which we could 
be visited by an aggrieved party, however sensible of 
wrong, or eager to avenge it. 

There are lonely and silent moments, when we 
have only ourselves to commune with, and when the 
memories of departed friends rise before us, like 
ghosts, but welcome and pleasant ones, each bring- 
ing back his own well-remembered face, with a long 
train of associations, by which he is more or less‘en- 
deared tous. Such shadewy reviews have a marvel. 
lous pleasure in them; for in the very act of thus 
protracting, as it were, the existence of the departed, 
we assure ourselves so far that it is a duty which the 
living are not apt to neglect, and consequently that 
when we ourselves shall have submitted to the stroke 
of fate, there will be some kind survivors who will 
not let us all or suddenly die, but, erecting a shrine 
for our image in the temple of their hearts, carry us 
in scme measure victorious over the grave. Even as 
the spring-flower comes and sits on the bed of the dead, 
so dues the sweet memory of a departed friend steal 
into our thoughts, and flourish and blossom there. It 
will no doubt be in time trodden down by the rude 
feet of worldly necessities; or as one floral year suc- 
ceeds another, even so will the remembrance of one 
set of friends be displaced by new griefs and new re- 
collections. But still let us cling as long as we can 
to these pleasing images, and afford them all the space 
and breadth in our souls, which the pressure of exist- 
ing things will by any means admit of. 

The state of mind which immediately ensues from 
the loss of a friend or endeared relative, has never per- 
haps been fully estimated either in the pulpit or in 
the study. One mistake prevails universally—a sup- 
position that it is for our own loss and damage that 
we shed these burning tears. ‘ Consider,” cry those 
who mean to console us, “ that you have many bless- 
ings left behind, which ought to make this bereave- 
ment seem of the less account.” Alas, it is not for 
ourselves that we grieve—it is for the dead. Absurd 
as the feeling may be, we melt in overpowering sym- 
pathy with those who are now beyond all pain and 
sorrovy —we compassionate them for the awful cala- 
mity which has befallen them—we grudge to see our- 
selves so happy as still to possess life and health, and 
tne power of enjoying this too-dear world, while they 
nave been so signally unfortunate as to lose all—and, 
though religion may busy itself to point out the pro- 
havility of an improvement in their state, still it is for 
the disaster of death, which we have seen our friend 
encounter, with all its harrowing circumstances, that 
we chiefly weep. Perfect reason may condemn this 
conduct; but itis so natural, and at the same time con- 
nected with so many of the better affections, and so use- 
ful, weare persuaded, in palliating the horrors of death, 
that we cannot wish it to be otherwise. The expec- 
tation that our decease will be beheld with a kind 
sympathy by some who are destined to survive us, is 
not what ought to be our chief support against the 
terrors of that crisis: but it may tend materially to 
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‘| soothe life in its decline, and eventually to cheer the 


gloomy hour itself—and who, since such is the case, 
could wish it to be precluded ? 


Of this feeling of sympathy for the deceased, the 
tender recollection of them at a later period is just a 
continuation. We cease to regret so deeply the ac- 
tual calamity of death ; the agonising distresses of the 
scene revisit us less frequently in our sleeping and 
waking hours; the fierce and raging grief fades gra- 
dually away. Then, however, dawns the moonlight 
of a gentler sorrow. We start in the midst of a cheer- 
ing domestic scene, and regret that he is not here to 
participate in it. The thought suddenly strikes us, 
in the busy marts of the world, that all this is what 
he once formed a part of, but will mingle in no more: 
it is still the same, but that he is not of it. We sitin 
the solitude of twilight chambers, and, looking forth 
upon the stars, as they one by one step out upon the 
threshold of night, reflect that he but as yesterday 
could behold them, and speculate upon their nature 
and purposes, as we do now, but since then has been 
huddled away into oblivion, while they continue shin- 
ing on and on with the majestic continuity of imani- 
mate existences. The idea of his re-appearing as 
usual before our eyes, will for months—pechaps in 
some cases for years—intrude at times upon the ima- 
gination ; and still when reason comes in to dash the 
vision, the regretful feeling will arise—he comes not, 
he cannot come again. This habit, however, lixgers 
long, and is loath to part. Even after it has been 
banished from our daily thoughts, it will cling to the 
dreams of night, and thus, as it were by a refractive 
power of the intellect, is the image of the departed 
kept up befure us. We see him enter aul take his 
usual place; we hear him speak; we address him and 
are replied to; we do not remember that le is dead, 
but yet there is something not earthly about him—the 
glimmering pallor of a dream—and his speech and de- 
portment are not like those which characterised him 
in life. The vision at length departs, and, though it 
leaves tears and terror behind, how fondly do we wish 
that it had staid! Often in this manner does the 
bereaved mother strain her lost child once more to her 
beating bosom. Nature in this case finds unusual 
difficulty in forgetting the lost one. The infant is a 
part of the mother’s very existence; is connected by 
ties which none but herself can feel or counprehend ; 
and when she sends it away to the grave, she does 
something which her reason will hardly convince her 
to be a reality. One who had suffered this dreadfui 
calamity, and just at that period in the life of the in- 
fant when in ‘general it is most endeared to the pa- 
rents, used to relate that for a long period she saw her 
child once more almost every night. Sometimes the 
endeared vision was presented to her in one way, and 
sometimes in another ; but on all occasions the infant 
appeared to be alive. In one particular instance, 
she conceived that she was led to see the grave in 
a lonely churchyard. It was one of many such lit- 
tle mounds which filled the place, and beside which 
stood many other mothers, in the same situation with 
herself. Presently, the graves were all opened, and 
the children came forth to play. She and the 
other mothers surveyed the scene with pleasure in- 
expressible; but yet, in all their sports, the infants 
did not appear to be naturally alive, nor did the 
mothers seem to understand that life was there, or 
that they had regained their lost treasures. It was 
only a pageant, vouchsafed to satisfy so far the yearn. 
ings of affection: the scene was still a churchyard, 
and in the same place they knew it would end. Ac- 


ther took her own child, wrapped it tenderly in irs 
sepulchral attire, and with her own hands replaced 
it in the grave; after which, they all slowly and 
mournfully withdrew. The dreamer then awoke, is 
she usually did after such visions, in tears. 

The preservation of the memories of lost friends is 
not only a good exercise for the affections, and the 
source of a pleasing hope to all who are yet to die, 
but it is calculated to have a soothing and refining 
effect upon those who reasonably indulge it. Our 
departed friends always appear to us in the light o. 
beings removed to a purer existence and a higher 
state of intelligence, so as to be enabled to see and judge 
correctly of all our thoughts and actions. If we bear 
them any respect, we will hesitate, under this ideal 
censorship, to do things which are unworthy of us, 
and for which perhaps the present world has no pu- 
nishment. We will try, on the contrary, to be as 
pure ir thought and deed as possible, in order that 
we may be the more pleasing to those who, we con- 
ceive, are altogether pure, and whose esteem we na- 
tnrally desire to conciliste. In the midst, too, of the 
bustle and shock of the present life, when little in- 
terests and petty jealousies are rearing themselves like 
serpents in our hearts, how salutary to reflect that 
all the advantages we cun now seek either to gain or to 
defend, are but trash and druss in the estimation ot 
those from whom we lately parted, and in no long 
time will be th8*same im our own. Are we provided 
with a large Share of such goods as this world has to 
give, then will we control our appreciation of them, 
by reflecting of how little account they will be when 
we have rejoined those friends in another world. Are 
we poor, and injured, and friendless, then will the 
recollection of our departed friends tend to cheer us, 
by presenting the idea of their superiority to all such 
evils—a superiority soon to be our own. 


THE START. 

Iw all that relates to the serious affairs of life, it is 
of great advantage to have “the start” of all who are 
likely to become competitors. Those who are the first 
to attract general attention to their invention or their 
labours have ever the best chance of being the most 
successful; and so frequently is this the case, that it 
is proverbial to say, ‘ that those who follow must al- 
ways be behind.” Nevertheless, this advantage is 
proved not to be by any means permanent: continued 
success can only be obtained by great exertion in 
keeping ahead of all who may afterwards start in the 
saine career ; for the world, on the whole, will not for 
any length of time patronise those who do not con- 
tinue to come up to their expectations and idcas ot 
excellence. 

Many people who have gained “the start” in specu. 
lations do not seein to be suiliciently aware of the can- 
ger of losing their first advantages. Because ihey 
once gained and still possess an eminence, they are 
apt to imagine that none will climb beyond them: 
and so they get careless of keeping their footing, and 
are uliimately undone. When a man is so simple, or 
so unfortunate, as thus to lose his early advautayes, 
he is sure to fall under greater disrepute than ii 
his iuferiority had been apparent from the begin- 
ning. ‘The world applauds his efforts as long as they 
promise to be attended with success; but when they 
fail, those persons who applauded in the beginning 
are indiguaut to find that they have been deceived, 
and join in the laugh at his defeat with a degree or 
bitterness perhaps greater than is commendable, 

In a footrace, some years agp, one of the runners 


cordingly, when the vroper time had come, exch mo- 


sprung oil at dirst with an agility which distanced all 
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his competitors except one, who kept close behind him. 
As the struggle continued for some time, without any 
round being lost or gained, the younger and more 
nexperienced spectators began to encourage the fore- 
most with the certain hopes of victory; but certain 
more elderly individuals were more wary: “ Wait a 
wee,” said they to the clamorous youngsters ; “ thole 
abit.” It was a tempestuous day, the wind and rain 
blowing direct from the turning-post to the starting- 
point. For the first half of the race, therefore, the 
storm beat violently in the face ofthe one runner, 
while the other avoided the fatigue of its encounter, 
and saved his breath and strength, by keeping close 
in the shelter of his over-sanguine opponent. After 
assing the s*arting-post, the hindmost still preserved 
Ris positicn, being now wafted along by the gale, 
while at the same time he deprived his antagonist of 
Yhat assistance. On approaching the winning-post, 
aowever, he exerted all his unexpended vigour, dis- 
tanced his now exhausted companion with ease, was 
declared victor, and triumphantly crowned with the 
bonnet, the reward of him who overcomes in such 
contests. The loser was more chagrined with the 
manner in which he had been made, as it were, to 
gain the race for another, than with his own failure. 

How closely do the chief features of human nature 
preserve their resemblance through all the variations 
of rank! This anecdote is an useful illustration of 
what we frequently happen to notice occurring in 
every state of life. We find those who once “ had 
the ball at their foot”—who “had the world for the 
winning”—who set off in a course of prosperity which 
4 was thought nothing would arrest, now brought to, 
and at a stand, or feebly lagging behind thuse who at 
first started long after the others had set out. 

The self-confidence which urges many individuals 
to take a lead in society, if not backed by great 
natural abilities, is, in the same manner, rarely of 
any permanent advantage. An eagerness, for in- 
stance, to obtain “ the start” in conversation, and to 
engross that attention of which every one thinks 
himself entitled to a share, procures many ene- 
mies, and is sure to end in some notable disgrace— 
perhaps in the total exclusion of the offender from 
society. It is in vain that he or she collect parties at 
home, to hear them harangue, and to admire their 

mplishments. The severity of the punishment 
is wretchedly compensated by the expedient fallen 
upon to render it nugatory; for plenty of people may 
be got to come and eat a good dinner, but not one in 
twenty can be cheated into delight with a tiresome 
chatterer. 

The only circumstances, perhaps, in which “ the 
start” is of certain advantage, is where it is acciden- 
tal—where it precludes the possibility ef a living com- 

titor. Homer, even if he had not been superior to 
Virgil in other respects, would have been more highly 
esteemed, because he had “ the start’"—because he was 
the first in writing an epic poem. In reference to 
this subject, it has been truly observed, several had 
been the pheenix of their profession, if others had not 
gone before them. The first have the birthright in 
the inheritance of reputation ; and there remains but 
a scanty portion for the juniors—nay, and even that 
is contested. It is to no purpose for those who come 
second, to fret; they cannot baffie the opinion which 
the world entertains, that they dv 110 more but imitate. 


THE SEA. 
ITS TEMPERATURE. 
Tue temperature of the sea, like that of the air, is 
liable to be affected by the latitude, and the season of 
the year, but not to nearly so great an extent as the 
air. Within the tropics, where the season has hardly 
any influence, it is generally found at about 80 or 81 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, being somewhat more, 
in general, than the warmth of the neighbouring air, 
which is deprived to a certain extent of its heat, in 
order to carry on the process of evaporation. Taking 
the month of March as one of those during which 
the heat of the sun must be equally determined in 
both directions by latitude, we find that in that month 
the sea has been found, at 11° 32’ south, of 80.6 Fah- 
renheit ; at 31° 34’ south, of 75.7 ; at 40° 36’ south, of 
59.9; though in some instances it has been found se- 
veral degrees more or less at the same season, and 
under nearly the same latitude. The chief cause of 
the variation is a perpetual flow of water from the 
poles to the equator, which we shall afterwards ex- 
plain. It has been pretty nearly ascertained, that, 
in the tropical seas, it ranges about 9 degrees of 
Fahrenheit ; in the middle of the temperate zone, 
about 12; and after that, decreases with a more rapid 
and more equable gradation. The temperature of the 
sea is also affected by its depth. In deep seas between 
the tropics, the heat diminishes towards the bottom ; 
while, in more frigid latitudes, it is sometimes ob- 
served to become warmer. The sea is a bad conduc- 
tor of heat; the solar rays can only penetrate ahout 
three hundred feet below the surface, nor does the 
light descend any farther. A small difference 18 ob- 
verved between the observations on temperature in 


the two hemispheres. For the first 25° towards the 
south, the decrease of heat is slower, and after that 
more rapid, than towards the north. 

It must be evident to every one who considers the 
great mass of waters composing the ocean, and the 
interchange of position which must always be taking 
place, to a greater or less extent, between the upper 
and warmer parts and the lower and colder, that this 
comparative equability of temperature is unavoidable, 
even if there were no other causes to account for it. 
The uses of that equability are still more obvious, and 
must add greatly to the wonder we always experience 
when the economy of nature is to be surveyed. By 
this equability, the natural result of high latitude is 
more or less corrected, for the advantage of the hu- 
man beings who happen to be so placed. A milder 
air breathing from the sea softens the climate all over 
the adjacent land, and produces a freshness which is 
of the greatest service to vegetation. On the other 
hand, in those torrid regions where both animated 
and vegetable nature are apt to sink beneath the ver- 
tical rays of the sun, the cooling breath of the ocean 
comes, generally at fixed times, reviving the parched 
soil, and communicating to man sensations of relief 
and pleasure which are hardly to be imagined by 
those who have not experienced them. 

MOTIONS OF THE SEA. 

The sea, from its fluid nature, is liable to be agi- 
tated and moved in various ways, but chiefly by the 
tides, by the rotatory motion of the globe, and by at- 
mospherical causes. Having fully explained the tides 
in our work styled Information for the People (article 
Astronomy), we shall omit the subject in this place. 

The rotatory motion of the globe from west to east 
is believed to be at least the main cause of the cur- 
rents which prevail in all the great oceans, and a 
knowledge of which is of such importance to the 
mariner. The solid part of the globe leaves, as it 
were, the fluid behind ; and hence there is a perpetual 
flow of the sea from the western coasts of Europe and 
Africa towards the eastern landboard, as it is called, 
of America, and from the west of America to the 
eastern coast of Asia. This movement is chiefly con- 
fined to the tropics, unless where the sea is turned 
aside by the land, and caused to diverye towards the 
north or south. If we start in a survey of this motion 
from the western coast of America, we find it pro- 
ducing a constant current across the vast expanse of 
the Pacific, till it is turned off by Asia and Australia. 
A great division of its force is directed through the 
seas on both sides of the latter continent, and so on 
through the Indian Ocean, and round the Cape of 
Good Hope, tiil it reaches the free expanse of the At- 
lantic, across which it proceeds in the same manner 
as across the Pacific. The current of the Atlantic 
strikes the coast of Brazil, and breaks at Cape St 
Augustine into two divisions, one of which proceeds 
round Cape Horn into the Pacific, while the other 
advances through the Caribbean Sea, and so on into 
the Gulf of Mexico. This latter branch conspires, 
with the vast issue of fresh waters which pours into 
the Gulf of Mexico, to raise the level of that sea above 
that of the neighbouring ocean, and, causing the sur- 
plus to force its way out between Florida and Cuba, 
produces the celebrated Gulf Stream, which is perhaps 
the most powerful sea-current in the world. 

Two the mariner, as already mentioned, these cur- 
rents are of great importance. From Portugal, for 
instance, ships have sailed to the Bights of Benin, 
on the Guinea coast, being 150 leagues, in two days, 
though they could not return in less than seven weeks. 
It is also common for vessels to descend to the latitude 
of the Canary Islands, in order to get ict the tropical 
current across the Atlantic, which carries them to 
America in a comparatively short time: it was by this 
current that Columbus vas carried so smoothly on in 
his first voyage tothe new continent. The Pacilic, it 
is said, can be crossed in this way in about ten weeks, 
being at the rate of 1000 miles per week ; and some 
mariners have expressed an opinion that China might 
be reached by this route in less time than by the 
shorter course round the Cape of Good Hope. 

For the same reason that the sea flows from east to 
west, the air has a tendency, when not counteracted 
by other causes, to move in the same direction. The 
earth in its motion leaves the air, like the sea, a little 
behind it; in other words, does not carry it so fast 
forward: hence what are called the trade-winds, which, 
operating in the same direction with the sea-currents, 
increase the facility of navigation to the westward in 
a very great degree. We shall have occasion, per- 
haps, in some other place, to treat more minutely re- 
specting this species of aérial current, as well as of 
winds in general. In the meantime, it is impossible 
to avoid remarking, that these natural phenomena, 
which, it is to be supposed, might have been counter- 
acted or neutralised from the beginning, must have 
been designed for some end useful and necessary in 
the economy of the world. Perhaps, like the diffusive 

wers given to the seeds of certain plants, they were 
ntended to aid in the dispersion of the human race 
over the globe. It is well known that population 
exists in many places, which appear cut off from all 


connection with others, by seas that must have been 
impassable by navigators in the early ages of their 
art. Men could only be drifted to such places, in 
early ages, by the currents of the sea and air; and 
thus the cultivation of large and important regions 
must have commenced much earlier than would have 
otherwise been the case. 

Besides the grand equatorial or tropical current, 
there is one of a less decided character from the poles 
to the equator. The sea under the tropics evaporates 
to a greater extent than elsewhere, by the influence 
of a vertical sun. The vapours are apt to proceed to- 
wards the north and south, where they descend in 
rain. A surplus of water is thus produced in the 
high latitudes, which naturally flows back towards 
the equator. Hence a constant, but comparatively 
slight flow from the north and south towards that 
warmer region of the earth. Under the influence of 
this stream, large masses of ice are constantly becom. 
ing detached from the polar stores, and drifted to 
the tropics. In some of the bays on the north side 
of Iceland, this frigid substance comes in vast quan- 
tities, insomuch as to choke them up to the depth of 
500 feet. What is still more strange, these masses 
of ice are sometimes mixed up with trees, some of 
which are known to be the produce of the torrid zone 
in America: this is accounted for by the action of the 
northern division of the great current which parts at 
Cape St Augustine. That northern division, after 
rushing into and out of the Gulf of Mexico, proceeds 
northward to Newfoundland, and thence at a high 
latitude returns athwart the Atlantic, finally sweep- 
ing along the western coasts of Europe, and rejoining 
the current which gave its first impulse. By this 
current, it is supposed, American timber may easily 
be carried to the northern shores of Iceland. 

The operation of the tides is less observable in the 
great currents we have alluded to, than in those which 
prevail in the more secluded seas. The abstraction 
of water from a secluded sea by the recess of the tide, 
and the rush inwards produced by its flow, are suffi- 
cient of themselves to cause very impetuous currents, 
more particularly in the narrow channels by which 
the inland seas are connected with the ocean. We 
find it stated, in a pamphlet which happens to be 
lying before us,* that the Pentland Firth, which se- 
parates the continent of Great Britain from Orkney, 
“has no fewer than four-and-twenty contrary cur- 
rents of the tide at the flood of spring, beside nume- 
rous sets and eddies, which, under the local names of 
wells, swelchies, roosts, and rulls, boil more madly on 
the Orcadian shore, than ever did witch’s caldron on 
the kindred coast of Norway, if we may believe old 
tradition and Bishop Pontoppedan. ‘ The Boar of 
Papa,’ at the opposite extreme of Orkney, is another 
terrible tide; when he gets a vessel in his tusks, he 
shakes the masts out—an operation which, in the 
country phrase, goes by the name of hackling.” The 
contrariety of influences which are sometimes brought 
into play by polar and equatorial currents, and those 
produced by the tides, i many ay 
extremely perplexing, and sometimes very dangerou 
to the navigator. In the Cattegat, by which the 
Baltic is connected with the German Ocean, one cur- 
rent always gues in by the side next Jutland, while 
another issues forth by that nearest to Sweden. In 
like manner, a current seems to proceed along the 
eastern coast of Britain towards the south, while 
another, flowing in an opposite direction, advances 
along the coast of Holland. What is still more cu- 
rious, under-currents are sometimes found going in @ 
contrary direction to those upon the surface. In the 
Straits of Gibraltar, it is said there is always a surface 
current going in, as if to supply a want in the Medi- 
terranean, while, at a certain depth, there is another 
going out. So strong and so steady is this contrariety 
in the Caribbean Sea, that a boat may be moored by 
dropping a heavy substance to a certain depth; the 
upper current impels the boat one way, while the 
under one draws the sunk object another, and between 
the two the boat is steadied. 

Two currents of equal force, but of different direc- 
tions, meeting in a narrow passage or gut, will cause 
what is generally called a whirlpool, and has igno- 
rantly been said to be produced by subterranean 
rivers, gulfs, chasms, &c., but essentially is only an 
eddy, produced by the contact of two currents, which, 
as if meeting on a centre, whirl round, as it were, in 
each other’s arms! The whirlpool named the Euripi- 
des, near the coast of Greece, alternately absorbs and 
rejects the water seven times in twenty-four hours. 
Charybdis, in the Straits of Sicily, absorbs and rejects 
the water thrice in twenty-four hours ; and the Mael- 
stroem, on the coast of Norway, which is considerably 
the largest, absorbs, ev: six hours, water, ships, 
whales, in short, every thing that approaches its ma- 
lignant influence, and the next six hours is employed 
in casting them up again. These eddies are some- 
times augmented by the force of contending tides, or 
by the action of the winds. ‘They draw vessels along, 
dash them upon rocks, or engulf them in their furi- 
ous vortices, the wreck not appearing until some time 
after. 

It now remains for us to notice those motions or 
agitations of the sea, which are produced by winds. 
The slightest breeze that blows, it is well known, will 
ruffle and swell the surface of water, even in a little 


* Oreadensis to William Cobvett, M.P on tne Political Grievame 
ees of Orkney and Zetland. 
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pool. <A violent wina, exerted on a large mobile 
nass, will of course produce a corresponding degree 
ad turbulence. Hence, in la seas, a storm raises 
the surface into billows as high as mountains, which 
often bury the adventurous mariner in their bosoms. 
These various oscillations of the sea are caused by 
the currents of air dislodging a portion of the waters, 
and thereby destroying the equilibrium which they 
are every moment endeavouring to regain; a move- 
ment similar to that of a pedulum. It is amazing, 
however, how superficial is the mest terrible tempest. 
Divers assure us, that, in the greatest storms, calm 
water is found at the depth of ninety feet. 

Marine waterspouts are also caused by the action 
of atmospheric currents, and are as dangerous in their 
effects, as they are calculated to inspire no small de- 

of wonder. Malte Brun thus describes them :— 

Underneath a dense cloud, the sea becomes agitated 
with violent commotions, the waves dart rapidly to- 
wards the centre of the agitated mass of water, on 
arriving at which they are dispersed into aqueous 
vapours, and rise whirling round in a spiral direction 
towards the cloud. This conical ascending column 
is met by another descending column, which leans to- 
Merds the water, and joins with it. In many cases, 
the marine column is from fifty to eighty toises (fa- 
thoms) in diameter near its base. Both columns, 
however, diminish towards the middie, where they 
unite; so that here they do not extend more than 
three or four feet in diameter. The entire column 
presents itself in the shape of a hollow cylinder, or 
tube of glass, empty within. It glides over the sea 
without any wind being felt; indeed, several have 
been seen at once following different directions. When 
the cloud and the marine base of the waterspout move 
with unequal velocities, the lower cone is often seen 
to incline sideways, or even to bend, and finally to 
burst in pieces. noise is then heard, like the noise 
of a cataract falling in a deep valley: lightning fre- 
quently issues from the very bosom of the water- 
spout, particularly when it breaks; but no thunder 
is ever heard.” 

Sailors, to prevent the imminent danger which 
their vessels would be exposed to by coming in con- 
tact with these tremendous columns, discharge upon 
them a cannon ball, which, passing through them, 
causes them invariably to burst, and consequently re- 
moves all chances of injury connected with them. 
This phenomenon is accounted for in the following 
manner :—Two winds meet—a vortex ensues: any 
cloud which happens to lie between them is condensed 
into a conical form, and turned round with great ve- 
locity : this whirling motion drives from the centre of 
the cloud all the particles contained in it; a vacuum 
is thereby produced, and water, or any other body 
lying beneath this vacuum, is carried into it upon the 
usual and well-known principle. The cannon ball, 
breaking this cylinder, which is always partly hollow, 
causes it to fall to pieces, in the same manner as a 
touch upon the surface of a soap-ball reduces the re- 
splendant mass to a drop of common water. 


THE FIRST THEFT, 

A STORY FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 
[My Dear Lirrte Girts—I have often given columns 
for the boys upon various entertaining subjects, which I 
daresay you have sometimes read with as much pleasure 
as if they had been specially devoted to your perusal ; 
and I am now going to tell a nice little story addressed 
particularly to yourselves, although no one can be the 
worse for reading it. It is taken from a neat small volume, 
just published in Edinburgh, called the * Infant Annual,” 
which contains many such pleasing stories for girls, and 
which, if you behave yourselves properly, some one may 
perhaps buy and give to you as a Christmas present. The 
story is intended to show the great danger of committing 
even the smallest theft, and is calculated to make an im- 
pression on all young people for their good. ] 


Emily Ascott was about ten years old, her mamma was 
in very bad health, and had for many months been wholly 
confined to her bed. She had no family but Emily and 
a little boy about four years old. Emily was a very good 
little girl; up to the time I am going to tell you of, she 
had been the greatest comfort to her parents; she was 
very attentive to her lessons—tried as much as possible to 
avoid giving trouble, and to be as useful to her mamma 
in every way as she could. Every morning she made 
breakfast for her papa, sat at the head of the table, and 
poured out his tea for him ; and when his breakfast was 
over, she put away the sugar, the marmalade, and all the 
things that had been used, locked the tea-caddy and the 
side-board, and took the bunch of keys into her mamma’s 
room before she went out to school at ten o’clock. 
| Emily was passionately fond of sweet things. Now, it 
cannot well be calleda fault foralittle boy or girl to be fond 
of sweets ; but I have often thought it was a great mis- 
fortune, both to mind and body, for, if it is not early 
and judiciously restrained, it leads to many disgusting 
and disgraceful faults, both in childhood and manhood. 
A — self-indulying child will most surely be a greedy, 
self-indulging man or woman. The greed of sugar-plumbs 
and tarts no doubt goes off with childhood, but the greed 
remains behind, only directed to other objects—more 
more culpable. 

or a long while after Emily was entrusted with her 
Mamma’s keys, she continued most strictly honest and 
faithful, though often sorely tempted, when she was tak- 
pa Ons jeily or marmaiade for breakfast and tea, to taste 
8 little of it herself. One morning she was taking out 


sugar from the canister into the bowl, and a piece fell ; 
Emily sought on the floor, but could not find it; but after 
she had taken the keys to her mamma’s room, she ob- 
served the bit of sugar lying under a chair; she picked 
it up; it was a nice large piece, she thought ; “ I’m sure 
it’s not worth while to go for the keys to put back this 
one bit of sugar—lI think I'll just eat it.” She did so, and 
thought it was excellent; but even while she was crunch- 
ing it in her mouth, the thought rose up in her mind— 
** I wonder if it was dishonest of me to eat this ?” and 
she endeavoured to persuade herself that the sugar hav- 
ing fallen, made it not dishonest in her to take it. Next 
morning she purposely let fall another piece, and did not 
look for it, and then in the same way she picked it up 
afterwards and ate it; she found it very difficult to per- 
suade herself that this was not dishonest, so she tried not 
to think of it at all. 

Once or twice her little brother came toddling into the 
room when she was thieving, and she trembled from head 
to foot lest he should notice what she was about. Once 
it oceurred to her—‘ Oh, how wrong what I am doing 
must be, since I dread even a little infant seeing me.” 

Thus, my little readers, did unfortunate Emily begin, 
and I beg you will observe that the great misfortunes 
which she came to endure never would have happened 
but for this trifle, as some would call it; but nothing, 
however small, is a ¢rifle that begins a sin. 

She very soon gave up the ceremony of letting the bits 
of sugar fall—instead of that, they were thrust into her 
pocket, not one at a time, but at last in whole handfuls. 
At length, one morning, when she was at this work, and 
had pushed more pieces into her pocket than she had 
ever done before, she felt herself suddenly caught hold 
of by the arm, and rudely whirled round. Emily grew 
blind with terror lest it was her papa; and it was some 
relief to her to find it was only Sally the housemaid. 
This was a servant against whom her mamma had fre- 
quently warned her, and desired her on no account to 
have any familiarity or communication with, because she 
had not a good opinion of her. ‘* Ob ho, Miss,” cried 
Sally, in an impertinent tone, “‘so I’ve caught you; 
that’s the way you go on, is it, when your mamma gives 
you the keys, instead of giving them to me, as she ought 
todo! I’m very glad I’ve found you out, however. I'll 
soon let your mamma know what a fine steward she has 
chosen for her keys—ha, ha, ha!” Emily felt her heart 
burn with indignation at this insulting language from a 
servant ; but what could she do? She was degraded by 
her own conduct, and dared not resent it. So far from 
that indeed, that, in the most humble and pitiful manner, 
she besought the insolent Saily not to inform her mamma 
of what she had seen ; but Sally was too cunning to yield 
to her entreaties without making her pay dearly for it; 
so she pretended to be quiteimmoveable. Driven to des- 
peration, the weeping Emily threw herself on her knees 
before her—‘‘ Oh, Sally, dear Sally, don’t tell upon me, 
and Ill give you every thing I have in the world; Vil give 
you my four half-crowns, Sally; I'll give you my four half- 
crowns.” 

** What do I care for your half-crowns, forsooth!” said 
the wicked woman; “its not a dirty four half-crowns that 
ll make me let you go, I can tell you, Miss thief.” 

. Oh Sally, Sally, tell me what will you have ? and, if 
Tean, I will give it you,” cried the miserable child. 

** Well, well,” said Sally with a sneer, *‘rise up and 
dry your eyes, and in the first place let’s see the half- 
crowns.” 

Away Emily ran and brought her treasured half-crowns, 
her birth-day present from her father! How proudly 
had they been received, how proudly kept; and now, 
how were we | going? To buy the concealment of her 
guilt? Was the poor pleasure of eating bits of sugar or 
spoonfuls of jelly, or eating any thing, worth such a sa- 
crifice ? 

Sally deliberately put the four half-crownsin her pocket, 
and then said, ‘* now, you must give me some tea.” 

“Tea!” repeated the trembling Emily, ‘1 have no 


tea.” 

‘* Havn’t you the keys, you blockhead,” said Sally, 

= 3 loud laugh; ‘‘havn’t you the keys of the tea- 
Ox ? 

** But, Sally, that is mamma’s tea; I dare not take it to 
give to you.” 

ho,” retorted Sally, you’ve grown honest all of 
asudden, have you, Miss? Very well, good bye t’ye; I'll 
go and tell your mamma this very moment what I found 
you doing.” And she walked towards the door. Emily 
flew after her > 

* Oh, don’t, don’t tell mamma—Sally, I implore you 
do not.” 

« Will 7 be a rational good girl, then, and give me 
some tea? What do you make such a fuss about? it’s no 
more than your mamma would do if she were up. She 
often gave me tea—ay, as much as a pound at a time— 
in a present.” 

* Did she, Sally ?” said Emily, feeling that it was a lie 
the woman was telling, yet eager to believe any thin 
that made her own conduct appear less culpable.‘ Di 
she really ?” repeated she. 

** To be sure she did,” said the wicked Sally, with the 
greatest effrontery : ‘‘ Come, come,” she added, * just 
give me the key and I'll take it, and then it will not be 
your doing, you know.” 

Emily’s hand shook, and her conscience bitterly con- 
demned her when she allowed Sally to take the keys 
with which her good kind mamma had entrusted her, and 
help herself to a quantity of tea, and sugar also. She 
did not dare to go to her mamma’s bedside to bid her 
good bye, as usual. She laid down the keys on her table, 
and slunk out of the room. All day at school she was 
more utterly wretched than [can describe; and many, many 
were the repentant resolutions she formed, never never, 
while she breathed, to be guilty of even the smallest 
theft. Her thoughts were not upon her lessons, so that 
all went wrong, and every one of her masters was angry 
with her. 

She had medals both in the French and grammar 
classes, and had kept them for more than a week, but 


that day she lost them both. She came home miserable, 
dejected, and humiliated. At the door she was met by 
Sally—she started back with horror and disgust from her 
—but Sally was all smiles, and whispering to her she said, 
** Look in the little press in your own room, and see 
what I have put there for you.” 

When Emily went to her room and looked into the 
cupboard, she found a very nice large apple tart. Now, 
Emily’s mamma had most strictly forbidden her ever toac 
cept of sweet things, or eatables of any sort, from the 
servants. This order she had hitherto strictly obeyed, 
but, alas! when we commit one fault, who can tell where 
we shall end? Had she thought but for one moment, 
she would bave seen that to accept of presents of this 
sort from Sally, was to put herself more and more in that 
wicked woman’s power, and must make it more and 
more impossible for herself to keep the good resolutions 
she had formed of never again being dishonest. 

Too late did she find that this was true, for no sooner 
had she gone into the parlour next morning to get ready 
her papa’s breakfast, than Sally followed her, and shut- 
ting the door, told her that she must have some coffee, 
and a glass or two of brandy for a sick cousin. Emily 
was quite unprepared for this renewal of Sally’s demands 
—for, like a poor inexperienced child, as she was, she 
had supposed that the four half-crowns and the tea and 
sugar of the day before had for ever satisfied and silenced 
her. Poor little girl! she burst into tears, and begged 
and implored she would not oblige her to steal any more. 
Sally only tossed her head, and said, ** Oh, very well, 
Miss; since that’s the way of it, Tl just up to your 
mamma, and tell her what you have done already. There 
was no word of all this mighty honesty when you were 
eating the tart I made with the sugar you gave me yes- 
terday. I put every grain of it into that tart—but to be 
sure I doesn’t need to care about it. You may just do 
as you please.” 

* Oh,” thought Emily, “that I had never never been 
dishonest, and then I never could have been so miser- 
able |” 

She laid her face in her hands and sobbed. Sally left 
the room, and Emily heard her go up the stairs that led 
to her mamma’s apartment; and unable to endure the 
agonising thought that she had yone to tell — her, 
she flew up the stairs, and beckoning to her, she whis- 
pered she would give her what she wanted. Alas, alas, if 
instead of thus weakly yielding to the fear of her mamma’s 
just displeasure for what was past, she had gone at‘once 
to her room, and throwing herself into that dear mother’s 
arms, confessed all to her—oh, how very different would 
the evil have been! No doubt, a papa or a mamma’s 
displeasure is very sad to bear. The fear of losing their 
good opinion is a dreadful thing ; but, my. dear little 
readers, try—oh try—always to remember how much 
better and easier confession is when you are at the begin 
ning of your faults, than it can ever be again; and that 
a sincere confession will always bring half forgiveness 
with it. So well does eretapred pnere know the value 
of a habit of sincerity in their children, that a great fault 
confessed will always be more readily forgiven than a 
small one concealed, 

_ Thus it went on howa¥er, for Emily had no one to 
advise or direet If¥, and fom day to day Sally increased 
her dethands—always taking care at the same time to 
pamper the poor child’s appetite for sweets, and Emily 
always eating what was offered her, though her conscienceé 
all the while upbraided her, At length one mornin 
Sally told her she must leave the keys with her, inste 
of putting them into her mamma’s room before she went 
to school. 

** Oh, Sally,” cried Emily, “how can Ido that? You 
know mamma would notice if I did not lay them down 
on the table as usual.” 

* Oh pho, no fear; you know your mamma’s curtains 
are always shut ; so all you have to do is just to jingle the 
keys on the table as if you were laying them down, and 
then fetch them away in your hand. I’m not going to do 
any harm with the keys; it’s only in case any thing is 
wanted when you're out; it is so strange to say I never 
have the keys; I always had the whole keys, I can tell 
you, in my last place.” 

**T cannot do it, Sally; indeed, indeed, I cannot,” 
said Emily imploringly. 

“ Well, well, just as you please. I have a fine large 
pot of sweetmeats I got in a present, and I meant to give 
it to you; but if so be you won’t do that much for me, I’'U 
keep them to myself.” 

** What sort of sweetmeats, Sally ?” 

“Fine West India sweetmeats, to be sure.” 

. . And how big is the pot ?” said Emily, looking wist- 
ully. 

“ As big as that,” said Sally, holding up her two hands. 

** Oh dear me, I would like to taste them! Are they 
very nice, Sally ?” ¢ 

“Nice! You never tasted any thing so nice al your 
life. Nice indeed! And I meant to have given you 
the whole pot just to yourself; but I won’t do it now, 
since you won't do what I’m sure is no favour to me ; for 
what’s the use of the keys to me? but only for your 
mamma’s credit I wished to have thém, because all other 
SS servants just quite laugh at her for her scrub 

ishness, when they see that I have not the keys to 
keep.” The sound of Mr Ascott’s footsteps approaching 
the parlour put an end to Miss Sally’s oration, and set 
her off like shot at another door. 

I said at the beginning of my story that greed of sweets, 
or greed of any thing, was a great misfortune; so it 
proved to Emily. All day the thought of this pot of 
West India sweetmeats pictured it to her imagination so 
large and so large, and so good and so sweet, and so dee 
lightful! And must she lose it, only for not leaving the 


keys with Sally, who said she wanted nothing with them 
—no harm would be done to mamma by leaving them, 
surely? Conscience cried out, ** Sally wants the keys 
that she may steal your papa and mamma’s property, * 
but Emily tried not to hear the voice of this disagreeable 
friend, who always tells us when we are wrong. 

Next morning Sally renewed her entreaties her coaxe 
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ings, aud her threateamgs, for the keys ; and Emily, now 
shall 1 tell it, Emily was so base as consent to deceive 
and cheat her dear good’ mamma, who was too sick to 
notice any thing, by jingling the keys on the table at the 
side of her bed-curtaiu, and then taking them away to 
the detestable woman who was thus leading her to ruia. 
Her hands trembled and her knees shook, At the door 
she would have turned back and laid them down again, 
but her eneiny was there on the watch, and seizing hold 
of her, prevented the unfortunate child obeying this sug- 
gestion of the good Spirit. 

She went away to school, dejected and miserable at 
what she had done. lastead of thinking with any plea- 
sure on her dearly purchased pot of sweetmeats, she 
loathed the very thoughts of it. Again she got into dis- 
grace at school, and she returned home wretched and 
discontented. Sully was waiting for her, as she said, to 
give her back the keys, and she did so with an assurance 
that not a place nor a press had she opened while Emily 
was away. This was some comfort to the miserable 
child, and she tried to forget that that made no difference 
in her criminal deceitfulness to her mother. 

Time went on, and poor Emily wasavery unhappy cliild. 
The loads of sweets with which the wicked Sally kept 
her supplied, and which she, poor infatuated little crea- 
ture, always ate, kept her stomach constantly uneasy, 
and undermined her health, She lived in constant dread 
of detection. If any one came suddenly into the room, 
or she heard a hasty foot approach her, she would start 
aud tremble, always thinking they came to say her tricks 
were found out. 

Her papa and mamma were afflicted at the change on 
their once healthy and happy child. Mrs Ascott was 
sti!i unable to leave her bed, and after a consultation, 
they resolved to ask Mr Ascott’s sister Anne to come and 
take charge of the house and of Emily. She had formerly 
been very fond of her aunt Anne, and her papa and 
mamma were astonished to observe how little pleasure 
she seemed to feel when told that her good kind aunt 
Was coming to visit them, but my little readers can guess 
why it was any thing but pleasant to Emily. 

The very day after Miss Ascott came, Emily’s papa 
asked some friends to dine with him. Mrs Ascott told 
Emily to give her aunt the keys, and show her the plate- 
chest, that she might give out some trays and other silver 
things which would be required. hen Miss Ascott 
opened the chest, there were no silver trays there ; lit. 
tle or nothing in it. ‘* What is the reason of that? I, 
there any other place in which the plate is ever kept ?” 
said she to Emily, who was standing by. ‘ Not that I 
know of, aunt,” said Emily, looking to John, the foot- 
boy, who was waiting for the things. ‘“ If you please 
ma’am,” said he, “‘ I saw my mistress put all the silver, 
saving what we uses every day, in here, just two days 
afore she was taken ill; they were never out since as I 
knows of." “‘ Nor me either,” said Emily; “ I never had 
the chest open, and I never saw them out.” 

“It is very extraordinary indeed,” said Miss Ascott, 
“but we must look elsewhere ;” so saying, she opened 
the sideboard, and from it she went to every other place 
where it was possible such things could be, but in vain ; 
not an article of the sort could be found. Miss Ascott 
felt much alarmed; but, unwilling to disturb Mrs Ascott, 
she sent for her brother. While ye! waited on his com- 
ing, she said to Emily, ‘* My dear child, are you sure that 

ou were always careful of your mamma’s keys when you 
tad them? You never left them hanging in the locks 
when you went out ?” 

* Oh, no, never, I assure you, never,” said Emily, red- 
dening excessively. 

“ Or entrusted them to any other person ?” said Miss 
Ascott, looking very hard at her. Emily grew as pale as 
death, and seemed as if she would have fainted ; for at 
this question of her aunt's the whole truth flashed upon 
her mind, that Sally had stolen the plate the day she was 
so base as leave her mother’s keys in her possession ! 
She hesitated and faltered—what should she do? Tell 
the truth ? At the thought of all the disgrace to which 
that wouid expose her, the blood rushed back to her face 
and neck, and her knees knocked together. A few 
months before, how impossible it would have been for 
her to utter the enormous falsehood which she now told 
in the vain hope that it would hide her other sins! ** No, 
no, I never gave them to any body.” 

As she uttered this lie, her father entered the room, 
and she took advantage of the earnest conversation that 
followed, between her aunt and him, to slip out of the 
room unperceived. 

She run, like a poor guilty thing as she was, up to her 
own room, and throwing herself upon her bed, she gave 
way to the most violent bursts of a. It is impos- 
sible for any innocent child to conceive how very, very 
dreadiul were her feelings. She now for the first time 
saw her guilt in its true colours—she was a thief and a 
liar—many many persons had been hanged for conduct 
less base than hers. Her father had been robbed, she 
heard him say as she left the dining-room, to the amount 
of L.200; and all this had arisen from her detestable 
greed of eating swectineats. 

As she lay upon her bed agonising with bitter repent- 
ance, she was much surprised to hear her papa, accom- 
panied by a strange coarse man, going up the garret 
stairs. 

Her papa and the man went straight to the door of the 
room where Sally was, and finding it was bolted inside, 
they knocked. . 

* Who is there ?” said Sally, in a sharp voice. 

« n this door instantly,” said Mr Ascott. 

* oh, dear me, sir, is it you ?—I'm sure I'm very sorry, 
but I cannot open the door just yet—for—for—I'm dress- 
ing, Im dressing, sir.” 

** Open the door instantly—or I'll order it to be broken 
up,” said Mr Ascott. 

After a considerable bustle within, the door was opened. 
She heard her papa say, as he entered the room, “‘ You 
are, no doubt, aware that a great quantity of silver plate 
has disappeared. I have got a warrant, and a king’s offi- 
cer to search every part of the house—the trunks of your 


fellow-servants have already searched—you have 
I suppose, no objection that yours should be the same ?° 

** | don’t care a snuff where you search,” said Sally, in 
an insolent tone. 

** Pilthank you for your keys, mistress,” said the offi- 
cer. 

«I've no keys to give you,” answeredSally. ‘I’m none 
of your thieves that has any thing to hide under locks 
and keys—no, no, my places is all open, search where 
you please.” 

The orficer sought all her boxes, and a chest of drawers 
that was in the room, but not a thing did he find. Sally, 
nothwithstanding Mr Ascott’s presence, could not re- 
strain her insolent triumph at this; but when the officer 
next approached her bed, to search it, she became quite 
outrageous—saying, ‘‘ It was a shame to be heard of, any 
man being so impertinent as to meddle with her bed.” 

The officer was, I suppose, accustomed to be talked to 
in this manner, for he paid not the least attention, but 
coolly lifted up the bed-ctothes, and then rolled up the 
mattress, shook it, and felt it in every direction. Under 
this there was another mattress, but when he attempted 
to raise it, he found it was firmly nailed to the bedstead 
round and round. 

“That mattress,” said Sally, “never was up since J 
came to the house. I found it as you see it—so it’s no 
use searching there, I can tell you.” 

** We'll see what it’s made of, any how,” said the man 
drily—a1 he pulled out of the lappel of his coat a long 
steel needle, like what upholsterers use ; and pushing it 
forcibly into the mattress, it instantly struck against some- 
thing that. sounded like metal. He immediately began 
with his pen-knife to rip open the mattress. Mr Ascott 
turned round at this moment to take a look of Sally, and 
saw her just whisking out at the door—he darted after 
her, and dragging her back again, locked the door, and 
put the key in his pocket. 

** You had better have let me go—you had better, for 
own Mr = she, almost choked 
wit e an itation. I'll make you repent bringin 
me back——that Iwill.” 4 2 

Mr Ascott paid little attention to her threats—for now 
the officer had got the whole cover off the mattress, and 
there, nicely packed, lay, not only the silver trays, and 
other things, but anumber of Mrs Ascott’s finest damask 
tablecloths and napkins. 

“* How came these things here, can you tell me 2” said 
Mr Ascott to Sally. 

“* Qh yes,” replied she, with a grin of the most malig- 
nant defiance. ‘ Since you are determined to know, I'll 
soon tell you: It was your own daughter Miss Emily 
that stole them, and gave them to me to keep for her, 
that she might dispose of them by degrees, as she needed 
the money.” 

‘* Hold your peace, detestable, lying wretch,” said Mr 
Ascott, stamping his foot, “nor dare to utter such ne- 
farious falsehoods of my child.” 

**Oh, you need not go into such a funk about it, and 
abuse me for a liar,” said she, with the greatest audacity ; 
‘*go to her room, and you'll find a dozen of empty pots 
of Indian sweetmeats she stole, as well as these things— 
and what's more, you will find the pawnbroker's receipts 
for the silver things that are not here, and the necklaces 
and trash she bought with the money.” 

Alas! my little readers, you already know that Emily 
was a guilty child, though far from so wicked as Sally 
made her appear ; but the sweetmeat pots were found in 
her room, & father recognised them as part of a large 
box of preserves sent to him from the West Indies some 
time before, and the convicted Emily could not deny she 
had secretly eaten the contents of them; the necklace, 
too, and the pawnbroker’s receipts, were found in her 
drawers. 

You will easily guess that it was Sally who had put the 
receipts into her drawers, to make her appear more guilty 
than she really was. But it isthe peculiar misfortune of 
liars not to be believed, even when they speak the truth. 
It wasin vain that Emily wept and screamed at the very 
mention of such a thing as her stealing the plate and the 
table-linen ; it was evident that she had been athief, she 
could no longer deny it—she had also been a liar—she 
had betrayed her mother’s trust—and no one, no, not 
even her fond father, the father that had almost idolised 
her, would believe her, or could look at her but with dis- 
gust and abhorrence. 

At length she made a full and complete confession to 
her father of all that had taken place ; told how she first 
was tempted to become dishonest, and how she fell under 
the power of the detestable Sally ; and from the cowardly 
fear of confessing a little fault to her mother, was led 
step by step into such great wickedness, and such great 
misery. As I have already told in the story of ‘ The 
First Lie,” it is quite impossible for a little child to con- 
ceive the dreadful wretchedness of a parent’s feelings, 
when forced to see that the darling, whose peace and 
wellare is the dearest object they have on earth, has, in 
spite of all their cares, become wicked and miserable and 

Emily was not a hardened child, and she felt as if every 
tear her father shed over her disgrace was a drop of 
scalding lead upon her own heart. 

’ Sally was taken to prison, and soon after was tried for 
her life. In the open court she had the audacity to per- 
sist in saying that Emily assisted her to steal the silver 
plate, and that the necklace and other toys were what 
she received as her share. It is not easy, however, for 
a person to persist in a falsehood in a court of law, 
amongst people accustomed to examine criminals, with- 
out contradicting themselves so much as to show that it 
is afalsehood. And this, added to the evidence of the 
other servants of the house, who had been observing 
more than Sally was aware of, made it evident that poor 
Emily was innocent of all knowledge of the use the wicked 
woman made of the keys. But only fancy to yourselves 
what you would feel to be exposed in a court of law, 


amongst such a crowd ofstrangers as Emily was! and | 


obliged to hear it told over and over ayain, how she had 


torm any idea of her agony, bet it be a to you— 
never forget, and try to remember it, when you are 
tempted to commit your “ First Tuerr,” try to remem. 
ber, that when you have once entered ever so little on 
the crooked path of dishonesty, it is utt: ry impossible 
to tell how far it may lead you, or in what miseri-s it may 
land you. 

When Emily lay down that night on her sleepless bed, 
she thought her punishment was full—she little knew 
what was yet in store for her! Mr Ascott had tried te 
keep all that had happened a secret from Mrs Ascott, 
dreading the bad effect the agitation mig't have upon 
her health. 

At last, however, it became impossible to conceal it, 
for she saw scmething was wrong, and insisted on being 
told what it was. He tried to make Emily's conduct ap- 
pear as little disgraceful as possible; but when she learned 
even his account of it, and that Emily had been in a court 
of law, she could not stand it—she fainted again and again. 
A new attack of her disorder came on, and in a week 
after, Emily saw a band of sad mourners, witi her almost 
distracted father at their head, move away from the 
door, bearing to the grave the blessed anid the lovely 
mother she loved so fon lly, whom she could have died 
to save, and yet whom her conscience told ber she had 
murdered. 

Years have passed since that sad day, ana Kmily still 
lives to mourn over it. It is by her own request I have 
written this her sad story for you, my little friends—and 
she bids me tell you, that there was one mistaken idea 
she had, which was in a great degree the cause of all her 
sins and sorrows. She thought that if it was only things 
of no great value she stole, that it was but a little sin. 
This is indeed a very mistaken idea. It is not said, 
** Thou shalt not steal any thing valuable,” but simply, 
** Thou shalt not steal,”"—and the smallest theft we can 
commit is as much a breaking of this law as could be the 
very greates(, particularly in children of your rank, who 
have not the excuse too many poor little criminals have, 
that they are driven to it by starvation, bad advice, and 
bad example. 


CURLING. 

CuRLING is a game of great antiquity and popularity 
in the southern part of Scotland. It is a winter 
game, and, when the ground becomes covered with 
snow, and the brooks are frozen, usually supersedes 
all other out-of-door amusements. The game, in its 
principles, resembles that of golf. It is played by a 
party forming rival sides, each individual being pos- 
sessed of a circular stone, of about nine inches in dia- 
meter, flat and smooth on the under side, and, on the 
upper, having a handle, fixed to the stone. Each 
player is likewise armed with a broom, to sweep 
the ice, in order to accelerate the progress of the 
stones; and his feet are ordinarily furnished with 
trampets, or crampets, which help to steady him in 
taking his aim. A large long open space of ice, called 
a rink, being cleared, and a mark or tee being made 
at each end to play to, the contest takes place, by cach 
person hurling his stone towards the opposite end of 
the rink. A certain number being the game, the ob- 
ject of each side is, which will have the greatest num. 
ber of stones nearest the tee; and all play from end 
to end alternately, till this is ascertained. To hurl 
these stones with precision, in this species of sport, is 
exceedingly difficult; much depending on the keen. 
ness of the frost, the tone of the ice, and the truth of 
the stone. Sometimes the very best and oldest players 
are baffled by beginners, simply by their curling. 
stones having taken a bias to one side or another; 
and frequently, after the best players have placed’ 
their stones in a cluster round the tee, one rapid shot 
from an antagonist will disperse the whole in all di- 
rections round. Occasionally, it also happens, that, 
in hurling, the stones come far short of the mark ; 
but if they do not get beyond a line, called the hogg 
score, they are dragged aside, and are not counted. A 
more than usually extensive match is called a Lonspiel. 

Such is a meagre outline of the game of curling, 
which, all over the west and south of Scotland during 
the keen frosty days of winter, engages all classes of 
persons in its exciting sport. Parish contends against 
parish, county against county, club against club, in 
universal mirthful rivalry. So keenly is the game 
pursued, that, in many places where there are no na- 
tural brouks, artificial ponds are formed at the approach 
of winter, for the purpose of being frozen. At Edin. 
burgh, where there are neither rivers nor ponds, the 
inhabitants resort for the amusement of curling, as 
well as skating, to the adjacent beautiful small lake 
at Duddingstone, lying at the south-eastern base of 
Arthur's Seat. Here a most animated scene is ex- 
hibited during the period that the waters of the lake 
are frozen. Numbers of rinks are cleared, at which 
may be seen playing together persons in almost every 
shade of society—professors of the university, clergy- 
men, private gentlemen, merchants, tradesmen, and 
artizans—all meeting on acorgmon level, aud engaged 


thieved, told lies, and deceived her parents. If you can | in the same spirit-stirring pursuit; for in curing 
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there 1s no aristocracy of feeling, and so, for the time, 
auniversal saturnalia prevails. The game of curling 
is enlogised by more than one Scottish poet, particu- 
larly by Grahame, who thus commences a description 
of the sport :-— 

«« Now rival parishes, and shrievedoms, keep, 

On upland lochs, the long-ex tryst, 

To play their yearly bonspicl. Aged men, 

Smit with the eagerness of youth, are there, 

While love of conquests lights their beamless eyes, 
New-nerves their arms, and makes them young once more.” 

In Mr M‘Diarmid’s “ Sketches of Nature,” we find 
the following spirited account of this delightful winter 

“ The time is not distant when the game of curling 
was )ittle known out of Scotland, or even within it, 
benorth the Forth. But the taste for this manly 
sport has increased greatly of late years; and in va- 
rious parts of England, as well as of America, the 
broom and the channel-stone are put in requisition 
with the same larity that winter comes round. 
In the course of fast year, several hundred pairs of 
stones were exported to Canada; and it may be wor- 
thy or remark, that the best material for the manu- 
facture of these is found at Ailsa Crag—one of the 
most remarkable rocks in the world—and particularly 
on the side of it facing Girvan. To fashion and ba- 
lance the stones properly requires a very good work- 
man, and the few that are known to excel in the art 
have great reason to be satisfied with their earnings. 

In the whole range of rural sports, I know nothing 
more exhilarating than a spiel on the ice, where the 
players are numerous and well matched—the stakes a 
dinner of beef and greens—and the forfeit the honour 
of rival parishes. Whether we mingle with the eager 
throng, or perambulate the banks of the frozen lake, 
on the principle that ‘ distance lends enchantment to 
the view,’ the scene abounds with points of interest, 
that might well afford scope for the pencil of a Wilkie, 
or the pen of a Scott. First, we have the icy arena 
itself, scooped at the bottom of some quiet vale, fringed 
with reeds, from which the wild duck rises whirring 
on the wing, and skirted with alders, whose beauti- 
fully feathered and fantastic tops seem even more en- 

ng than when nursed into foliage by the beams 
of May. All around is blank and dreary—the snow- 
flake freezes as fast as it falls—the sun seems level 
with the horizon’s verge—the hills make the specta- 
tor cold to look at them—and every thing, in one 
word, conspires to complete the picture of a winter's 
day. But the courage of men bent on the favourite 
amusement of curling is not easily damped by the in- 
cdemency of the elements; on the contrary, their 
spirits seem to mount as the thermometer falls, and 
nothing pleases them more than a feeding storm, and, 
alung with that, the prospect of a long lease of ‘ their 
roaring play.’ Arrived at the scene of action, all is 
bustle and animation, till the stones have been distri- 
buted, assorted, claimed—rinks measured, tramps 
fastened, tees fixed, and the order of battle completely 
arranged; and as these preliminaries are speedily 
settled, to it the parties set with all the anxiety of 
those who contend for a much higher prize. Lots, 
a , are cast for the first shot, and the greatest novice 
vited to deliver the first stone ; and should his arm lack 
the proper pith, that instant a dozen brooms are raised 
to help the laggard over the hogg score. A second, a 
third, a fourth succeeds, and so on, till the line stretches 
a tolerable length, though not by any means to the 
‘erack of doom ;’ and each man is warned by his re- 
spective friends to plant, if possible, an excellent guard 
—dislodge this stone and cover that—open up one port, 
and close another—play soft or strong, outside or inside, 
as the occasion may require—and steer as closely by the 
signal broom, as the mariner, when warned by similar 
devices, threads his watery way through sand-banks and 
shallows. 

As the animating sport deepens, it 1s amusing to con- 
trast the bustle that obtains in one little spot with the 
stillness that broods over the external world; while the 
hills above are silent and dark, the shining lake below is 
instinct with life, and resounds with scunds of mirth and 
glee, which, borze along on the elastic air, invade the 
solemn loneliness that reigns around, till echo itself takes 
up the tale, and repeats in broken fragments the curler’s 
vocabulary. At length, as the more veteran players ad- 
vance to decide by their skill the fate of the side, the in- 
terest becomes intense, and gives rise to so many caleu- 
lations of what is to be done and what avoided, such 
bustling to and fro, as must appear a perfect mystery to 
the uninitiated. The last wary shot booms athwart the ice 
as if impelled by magic, and while every port, to an on- 

ker, seems closed, finds its way under the guidance of 
a powerful arm and steady eye, through passages rival- 
ling the intricacy of the walls of Troy. Then follow the 
shout of victory and the murmur of defeat, till the con- 
test is renewed under the mingled emotions of hope and 
fear—the vanquished trusting that the tables will be turn- 
ed, and the querors confident they will remain the 
same. At this stage of the business, which may be aptly 
enough described as act the first of the curling drama, 
rations of bread and cheese are handed round—ap- 
Pliances which custom renders needful ; and when the 
combatants, while flapping their benumbed hands, feel 
their stomachs monies and their strength recruited, to 
work again they set with fresh vigour, the one party bent 
on recovering the ground they unfortunately lost, and 
the other determined to retain the laurels they have al- 
teady won. Ina trice the eager players are marshalled, 
and the broom put in requisition as before ; ayain tue 
Stones boom away and away, meandering here, mveting 

ere, and whirling from the collision like the urchin’s 
top at school; again shot succeeds shot, and vawe fol- 

Ws gaine, until the conciusion of the bonspic/, or the 
approach of evening proclaims that it is time the sport 


should surcease, and the combatants wend their way to 
the nearest cluchan, to enjoy their favourite feast of beef 
and greens. And now the scene changes entirely, 
though, as the savoury viands load the board, all feel the 
effects of the keen mountain air, and make so good a use 
of their time while the opportunity serves, that the busi- 
ness of eating becomes nearly as noisy as the business of 
play; rounds of corn-beef, flaggons of home-brewed, 
disappear with a rapidity that is truly astonishing, and of 
which no adequate conception can be formed by persons 
whose appetites were never whetted by a day on the ice. 

Previous to the discovery of Professor Leslie, there 
are few, I suspect, who would have credited the possi- 
bility of ice being generated in a common room, heated 
to the temperature of 65 deg., by means of an apparatus 
so simple and portable, that the spectator sees unfolded, 
step by step, the beautiful process of crystallization, from 
the first projection of a series of spikes (hardly more 
tangible than the tiny cable with which the moor spider 
moors his web to a tuft of heather), till the gradual con- 
solidation of the watery surface. Who, within the last 
twelve months, could have d it possible that 
curling could be conducted on scientific principles, by 
economising not caloric but cold, or rather turning it to 
the best account. Yet the thing has been done, and the 
lovers of that ancient sport, by submitting to a very 
trifling expense, may in some measure render themselves 
independent of the elements. The merit of this disco- 
very belongs to Mr John Carnie of Largs, who three 

ears ago succeeded in forming a curling rink weeks be- 
ore the ice would bear in any other quarter, within 
eighty yards of the sea-coast, and so near the smoke or 
his own kitchen, that he could tell, by casting his eyes in 
the proper direction, every time the cook mended the fire. 
A circumstance so novel was not only bruited abroad in 
Ayrshire, but even reached the town of Dumfries, and 
was shortly noticed in one of the journals of that town. 

In forming an artificial curling rink, the first thing to be 
done is to select a suitable piece of ground, levelling and 
freeing it from grass and weeds ; the bottom must then be 
lined with clay, to prevent any material absorption of wa- 
ter. A little lime mixed with the clay has the effect of 
killing and checking the mining operations of worms; and 
in the absence of lime, asmall quantity of coal-tar spread on 
the surface will serve the very same purpose. e walls, 
so to speak, of the rink, and which need not be above 
five inches in height, are formed in the same manner 
as the bottom, with this exception, that the clay is sloped 
and covered with a thick layer of turf, to prevent the sides 
and ends from being broken. The rink originally formed 
by Mr Carnie is 44 yards long by 7 yards broad ; but if 
he had the work to do over again, he would enlarge its 
dimenstons to 60 yards by 11. The additional space 
would afford scope for two rinks, and the ice, however 
thin, is found so true and keen, that the player requires 
‘room and verge enough.’ Little more a hundred 
earts of clay completed the pond formed at Largs, and 
this was the principal item of expense. Now, in ordinary 
circumstances, a few neighbouring heritors or farmers, 
by sending their carts to the clay hole in the morning, 
might have a pond ready to curl on at night. Farm-ser- 
vants in winter are often half idle, and the whole outlay 
in such a case would be a few bottles of whisky to the 
men. And the pond or rink once formed, nothing is 
more easy than to cover with water. To produce ice to 
the thickness, let us say, of a quarter of an inch, on such 
an area as is described above, about five hundred gallons 
of water will suffice ; but where haste is required, the 
fourth part of the quantity will be found sufficient, 
and may be applied by two men in the course of an 
hour, who of course find it no great hardship to walk 
backward and forward, and sprinkle the surface with the 
roses of watering-pans. The water freezes as fast as it 
falls, and many coatings of ice will be formed before the 
men have completed their task, and within the time just 
specified. Where the water is deep, and the resistance 
slight, successive nights of frost must occur before the 
curler dare trust himself on the icy platform; but for 
this Mr Carnie has discovered a remedy. As the bottom 
of his pond jis firm and hard, it becomes, as it were, a table 
of ice, and that too when the thermometer merely oscil- 
lates at the freezing point; and I can compare his opera- 
tions to nothing more apt than a gilder silverising a huge 
mirror or plate of glass. The thought was happy—the 
idea most ingenious ; and in all probability, before many 
years elapse, rinks similar to the one at Largs will be 
formed in every district where curling is known. During 
many seasons we have no abiding frost; in others al- 
most none at all; and even under the most favourable 
circumstances, a company of curlers must often ascend 
hills and traverse moors in search of a proper arena for 
their favourite spot. Thanks, therefore, to the man who 
has taught us to scoop a curling rink with the same cer- 
tainty that we level a bowling green, and obviated all the 
accidents of drowning and drenching that sometimes 
occur on those lochs which are as deep in the middle, if 
not at the sides, as the hills around them are savage and 
high. 

During the summer or autumn of the present year, Mr 
Carnie improved his curling rink greatly. After two 
years’ experience, Re found an objection arising from 
weeds and worms; and to obviate this, he employed work- 
men te stick a number of small stones into the clay ; over 
these a roller was drawn repeatedly, and the mass, when 
thus consolidated, beeame nearly as firm and hard as a 
road thoroughly macadamised. Not contented with 
this, he spread a mixture of lime and sand over the clay 
to the depth of an inch and a half or more, levelling the 
surface with the roller as before ; and if a barrel or two of 
Roman cement were superadded, or even used as a sub- 
stiture for the sand, the inventor is of opinion that the 
pon | would remain perfect for many years without re- 
quiring the slightest repair, But for ordinary purposes, 
amass of well-levelled clay, sprinkted with lime, with 
sites and ends a few inches high, is quite sufficient; and 
though tt may suffer from worms and the vicissitudes of 
weather, a very litte care will put every thing to rights 
on the ceeurrence of winter. To prevent the ice from 
borg cut up with tramps, Mr Carnie vlaces at the eads 


of the rinks moveable pieces of sheet iron, frosted 
both below and above, and by means of this simple de- 
vice the curler obtains an excellent rest for his feet, and 
stands not only firm, but low. Tramps elevate the player 
too much, and every body knows that the nearer the 
curler stands to the ice, he is the more likely to make 
his shot effectual. Independently of this, the tram 
disfigure the ice by throwing up dirt, and are now dis- 
pensed with where curling is practised on the most ap- 
proved principles.” 


WESTERN STATES OF AMERICA, 
OHIO. 

Leavine Western Pennyslvania, with its hilly regions, 
its coal and iron mines, and its flourishing town of 
Pittsburg, the next district which comes under the 
notice of the emigrant is that of Ohio. The length 
of this state is 210 miles, and its mean breadth 200, 
and altogether containing 25,000,090 of acres, with a 
population which in 1830 amounted to nearly 940,000. 
It is bounded on the north by the territory of Michi- 
gan, and Lake Erie (which separates it from Upper 
Canada) ; on the east by Pennsylvania; on the south- 
east by Virginia, from which it is separated hy the 
Ohio river ; on the south also by the Ohio river, which 
separates it from Virginia and Kentucky; and o: the 
west it has Indiana. 

There is probably nowhere in the world a badly of 
land of the same extent of which a greater proportion 
is susceptible of cultivation. It may be coxsidered a 
surface of table or high flat land sloping in one di- 
rection towards the Ohio, and in the other towards 
Lake Erie. The northern belt has great tracts of wet 
and marshy soil. They are, however, excellent, and 
in positions that render them easy to be drained. 
They are covered with forests, and, when cleared aud 
drained, will not make the least valuable part of the 
state. There are extensive bodies of land heavily 
timbered, in a state of nature, which are as level as 
prairies. The most fertile part of the state is between 
the two Miamies. On the upper courses of these 
rivers, and on the Muskingam and Scioto rivers, are 
rich and extensive prairies, a great proportion of which 
is susceptible of cultivation. On the whole wide sur- 
face of the state there is scarcely any land so hilly, 
sterile, or marshy, as, with moderate labour, may not 
be subdued and cultivated. The whole region seems 
to have invited a hardy and pumerous body of free- 
holders to select themselves. moderate and nearly 
equal-sized farms, ayd- to intersperse them over the 
surface. . There arg vast tracts of the country of an 
alluvial nature, and therefore of a rich quality. The 
soil generaliy is very productive. ‘I'o be able to judge 
of the extent and power of vegetation, one must reside 
in the state through the, summer, and observe with 
what luxuriance and rapidity the vegetable creation 
is pushed on ; how rapidly the vines, grain, and fruits 
grow ; and what a depth of verdure the forests assume. 
Indian corn is the staple of the grains, and is no- 
where raised more easily or in greater abundance. 
On rich alluvial soils 110 bushels have been produced 
from an acre, though fifty may be considered an ave- 
rage crop. The state generally has a fine soil for 
wheat. Rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, and all the 
grains, are raised in great abundance and perfection. 
Melons, squashes, pumpkins, potatoes, and all kinds 
of kitchen vegetables, are raised in great perfection. 
Apples and most kinds of fruits, as peaches, cherries, 
gooseberries, and grapes, can be produced in abun- 
dance. From the fulness and richness of the clusters 
of cultivated grapes, it is clear that this ought to be 
a country of vineyards. The gardens are among the 
finest in America, but agricultural improvement still 
proceeds at a slow pace. 

The Ohio state lies between the 38th and 41st de- 
gree of north latitude, and its climate corresponds to 
this genial situation, except where modified by local 

culiarities. |The climate along the immediate val- 

ey of the Ohio is more equable and temperate than 
in the middle and table lands of the state. The mean 
temperature generally is found to be 53° of the ther- 
mometer. The prevalent and warm winds are those 
that blow up the valley of the Mississippi The 
northern breezes come charged with the cold of Cs. 
nada and the lakes. In that part of the state that 
slopes to the south, the snow neither falls deep nor 
lies long, but in the district that slopes towards the 
lakes, there are deep and durable snows, and sleigh- 
ing and sledding are practicable for a considerable 
length of time. It is a great inconvenience in this 
climate that the transitions from cold to heat, and 
heat to cold, are frequent and violent. Yet winter is 
oftentimes mild, and can scarcely be said to be more 
than a prolongation of autumn. The summers are 
usually hot, but the autumns are almost uniformly 
temperate, dry, and beautiful, and they cannot be 
exceeded for health and pleasantness. Nowhere in 
the world is the grand autumnal painting of the 
forests, in the decay of vegetation, seen in more 
beauty than in the beech forests of Ohio. The rich- 
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community, like that of Ohio, could scarcely desire 
@ better climate fo- themselves, their cattle, and stock 
of all kinds, or one in which a man can work abroad 
with comfort a greater number of days in the year. 

This state derives its name from the noble and 
beautiful river Ohio, which bounds it on its eastern 
confines. In a former article, we mentioned that the 
Ohio river was formed by the junction of the Alle- 
ghany and Monongahela at Pittsburg. The Alle- 
ghany, which rises in the state of Pennsylvania, is the 
most important tributary of the Ohio, It has a swift 
sweeping current, and often a recky bottom, and is 
considered to be dangerous in its navigation. Monon- 

hela rises in Virginia, and flows in a north-west 

irection to Pittsburg, where it is more than four 
hundred yards wide. It traverses a rich and well- 
settled country, noted for its whisky, flour, iron, and 
manufactures. The banks are often bold and high 
bluffs, and in some places the country is hilly. In 
good stages of the water, it is navigable by large boats 
a hundred miles from its mouth. There are few 
more rural, picturesque, and delightful tracts of 
country in the United States, than that on this river. 
The Ohio, at the union of these streams, is above six 
hundred yards wide, or about a third wider than the 
Thames at its broadest part in London. From its 
commencement, the Ohio affords most delightful pro- 
spects, and, at the distance of every few miles, rivers 
of a romantic and beautiful character flow into it as 
lateral canals. The lands on its margin are of extra- 
ordinary fertility, generally high and dry, and for the 
most part healthy, while the configuration of the 
country around has all that grandeur, softness, or 
variety, in such combinations as to destroy a mono- 
tonous effect. For thirty miles below Pittsburg, its 
course is north-west. It then slowly turns to the 
west-south-west, and pursues that general direction 
five hundred miles—thence south-west a hundred and 
Seventy miles—thence westward two hundred and 
cighty miles—thence south-west a hundred and se- 
venty miles, through a low and swampy country, to 
its junction with the Mississippi. Between Pitts- 
burg and its mouth it is diversified with a hundred 
considerable islands, some of which are of exquisite 
beauty, and afford most lovely situations for retired 
farms. With respect to the rapidity of the current 
of the Ohio, it is found, according to the different 
stages of the water, to vary between one and three 
miles an hour. In the lowest stages of the water, in 
& Aodtmg audsiance would probably not 
advance a mile in the hour. The river is liable to 
extreme elevations and depressions. The average 
range between high and low water is fifty feet. Its 
lowest stage is in September, and its highest in March. 
But it is subject to sudden and very considerable 
rises through the year, and has been known to rise 
twelve feet in a night. When these sudden eleva- 
tions take place, at the breaking up of the ice a scene 
of desolation sometimes occurs, and boats and every 
thing in its course are carried away by the accumu- 
lated power of the ice and water. The smallness of 
the declivity of this river is remarkable. At Cincin- 
nati, a town on its banks, immediately to be noticed, 
the surface of the river at low water is supposed to be 
no more than a hundred and thirty feet below the 
level of Lake Erie, and four hundred and thirty above 
that of the tide water of the Atlantic. 


Some of the other rivers in the state of Ohio are 
considerable. The following are the most important : 
the Muskingam, Great Keuhawa, Scioto, Great Mi- 
ami, Kentucky, Wabash, Cumberland, and Tennessee, 
all of which are navigable in moderate or high stages 
of their waters, for considerable distances. The Little 
Miami, another stream in the state, is not of much 
importance for navigation ; but from the fertility of 
the lands on its borders, and its numerous mill-seats, 
it is a river of great utility. There are nearly fifty 
mills upon it; some of them mills for the manufac. 
ture of paper. The country between the Great and 
Little Miami is generally finely watered, healthy, 
pleasant, and fertile, and may be considered the 
garden of the state. The Ohio is the general reci- 

ient of these important rivers, and points on their 
Sooke may be reached by the steam and other boats 
departing from Pittsburg and Cincinnati. 


The state of Ohio, more populous than the others 
in the west, has taken precedence of all the rest in 
manufactures. Cotton yarn, cloth, and woollen goods, 
are already manufactured to a considerable extent ; 
Cincinnati being the principal seat of this spirit of 
industry, but Steubenville, Zanesville, Chillicothe, 
Dayton, and many other rising and promising towns 
commencing in a similar career of prosperity. Wheel- 
ing, a flourishing town, within the limits of Virginia 
state, is situated on the left bank of the Ohio below 
Steubenville. Cincinnati, which the emigrant will 
most likely find occasion to visit, for the furtherance 
of his views either as to agriculture or trade, is 
situated on the north shore of the Ohio, in the south- 
west angle of the state, of which it is the chief town. 
Its position is a beautiful vale of twelve miles in cir- 
cumference, created by an elliptical sweep of the Ohio 
hills. Those of them that have not been laid bare 
by the axe are beautifully wooded to their summits ; 
and, by the swell and indentation of their waving out- 
line, present the most graceful and charming forms. 
From the summit of any of these hills, the town 
spreads a panoramic map of exquisite painting. The 
eye traces every street, with its smokes, fixtures, and 
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moving life, from which all the roughness of incep- 
tion, softened dist , disappears. The noble 
establishments, the handsome mansions, the extend- 
ing masses of buildings, the numerous manufactures 
propelling their columns of black smoke aloft, the 
boat-yards, the bustling inhabitants with the hundred 
teams and drays, the Ohio wending along the southern 
limit, and itself enlivened by passing crafts and 
stately steam-boats rounding to the shore, or depart- 
ing from it, the villages of Newport and Covington 
with their showy houses and manufactures on the 
Kentucky bank of the Ohio, taken together, offer 
such a picture of beauty, wealth, progress, and fresh 
advance, as few landscapes in any country can sur- 
pass. 

A more eligible position for a town can scarcely be 
imagined. The chief area consists of two parallel 
plains, the one elevated sixty feet above the other, 
and descending to it by a gentle and graduated slope, 
affording admirable facilities for washing the town by 
every considerable rain, and sloping it to the eye in 
the graceful form of an amphitheatre, and at the same 
time furnishing it with every pleasing variety of sites 
for building. Seven of the streets are sixty-six feet 
wide, and 396 apart, intersected by streets of the 
same width and distance at right angles. One entire 
square, and the fraction of another, are reserved in 
central parts of the city for public buildings. The 
city buildings cover an irregular area nearest the form 
of a parallelogram. The central parts are compactly 
built with houses and stores, that would ornament 
any town. 

There are many excellent stores on Fort and Main 
Streets, and the eye is arrested by many beautiful 
private habitations. Architectural taste is daily be- 
coming more enlightened and agreeable. The dull 
red of the brick walls is giving way to more pleasing 
shades between white and green; and a beautiful 
stucco, imitating marble and granite, is getting into 
fashion. The number of substantial buildings added 
annually to the city for three years past, averages 450. 
Cincinnati has already become a great manufacturing 
town, and is constantly becoming more so, Our li- 
mits preclude details ; but all the substantial manu- 
factures known in America are carried on toa greater 
or less extent. The manufactures in iron are very 
great, particularly in the article of heavy castings, 
and all sorts of machinery driven by steam. Of such 
establishmerts there are nine or ten, and some of 
them on a great scale. The next most extensive ar- 
ticle is cabinet-work. Steam-boat building, and the 
making of hats, are also pursued to a great extent. 
It is believed that the city contains at least forty dif- 
ferent manufacturing establishments driven by steam 
power. Being the importing and exporting depot for 
more than a million of inhabitants, this city transacts 
an immense business, particularly in the retailing and 
manufacturing line. The imports, in which dry goods 
are the principal item, exceed five millions of dollars. 
The amount of exports, consisting of the various ar- 
ticles of produce, of which pork is the chief, and of 
manufactures, of which iron articles and cabinet- 
furniture are the chief, probably exceed the imports. 
No town of its size in the United States produces a 
more respectable show of all the different classes of 
mechanics, arranged under their respective standards, 
on the 4th of July, the annive of American in- 
dependence. One hundred and eleven steam-boats 
have been built here, at the rate of about fifteen every 
year for the last three years. The city revenue of 
1831 amounted to 35,231 dollars, and the expenditure 
33,858. 

In Cincinnati there are two banks, a savings bank, 
several native insurance companies, many associations 
of different kinds, and a great number of excellent 
schoels. The town publishes three daily, two twice 
a-week, and six weekly newspapers, of which four are 
religious. There are also various of the larger de- 
scription of periodicals. Although first established 
in 1789, this town did not properly commence till 
1808, since which period its increase les been regular 
and rapid; in 1813, it had a population of only 4000; 
and at present it numbers about 30,000 inhabitants, 
composed of emigrants from most parts of the Union, 
and from European countries, especially Great Bri- 
tain. By the course of the river, Cincinnati is situ- 
ated 455 miles from Pittsburg, and 405 from the Mis- 
sissippi. From New Orleans it is 860 miles, from St 
Louis on the Mississippi 350 miles, and from New 
York, by way of the Erie and New York canal (the 
route by which emigrants from this country ought to 
proceed) 850 miles. 

The state of Ohio has a number of other towns ris- 
ing into importance, either from their situation, or 
trading and manufacturing capabilities. Columbus is 
the capital of the state, and stands at very nearly the 
centre of it, on the east bank of the Scioto river. 
Steubenville, on the west bank of the Ohio, thirty- 
eight miles north-west from Pittsburg, is yearly in- 
creasing. It is surrounded by a rich and populous 
country, and contains three churches, an academy, a 
woollen factory, a steam paper-mill, a flour-mill, and 
cotton-factory ; besides two printing offtces, two banks, 
twenty-seven mercantile stores, sixteen public inns, 
and various useful establishments. It now contains 
about 3000 inhabitants. Zanesville, situated on the 
east bank of the Muskingam, also pussesses various 
manufacturing establishments. Chiliicothe, on the 
Scioto, is another neat town of a similar character. 


Marietta, Lancaster, Galliopolis, Portsmouth. Circle. 
ville, Dayton, Lebanon, and Sandusky, on Lake Erie, 
with many other towns of lesser note, are likewisg 
gradually and steadily advancing in size and prospe. 
rity. The banks of the Ohio, says our authority, sre 
destined shortly to become a continued village. | 

The state is now greatly improved by its system of 
canals. The grand canal, connecting Lake Erie and 
the Ohio, passes nearly through the centre of the state, 
from Cleaveland on the lake, to Portsmouth on the 
Ohio, a distance of 306 miles. Many lateral canals 
are also constructed, and others are in progress. The 
wonderful work of uniting the Canadian lakes with 
the Ohio, and consequently the Mississippi, and Galf 
ot Mexico, has imparted a new aspect to the country 
through which it passes, and has in many places quad. 
rupled the land in value. In whatever aspect we con. 
template the extensive state of Ohio, the mind ig 
affected with surprise and pleasure. The history or 
colonies affords no similar example of a settlement ot 
equal numbers, improvement, and prosperity, so ra 
pidly springing from a solid forest wilderness, with 
no adventitious aid, no forcing or patronage; nothing 
except the fertility of the land, the freedom of the in. 
stitutions, and the enterprising character of the Ame. 
rican people.* 


ALGIERS, 

Avcrers, a Mahommedan country on the north of 
Africa, was long notorious as a piratical state. For 
almost two hundred years, its government afforded 
the shelter of its port and flag to the robbers of all 
nations who chose to make that the depositary or 
their plunder. It was repeatedly chastised, its fleets 
destroyed, and its town burnt to the ground, by the 
European nations who smarted under the annovance 
of its petty system of sea-robbery ; yet the government 
recurred always to its former practices, and gave en- 
couragement to every adventurer or renegade who 
could bring capital sufficient to fit out a new pirate 
ship, and was able to find a crew of desperadoes to 
man her. This system was begun in the early part of 
the sixteenth century, when Algiers, being threatened 
with subjugation by Spain, was forced to call to her 
assistance a famous pirate of those days, called Barba. 
rossa. This man defeated the Spaniards, but soon 
afterwards murdered the prince who had invited his 
aid, and occupied the throne of Algiers in his place. 
He extended his dominions in Africa, and made the 
flag of Algiers an ensign of war and piracy against all 
Christian nations. His brother Hayraddin, who suc 
ceeded him, fortified the town in a strong manner, in 
which work he employed 30,000 Christian slaves. 

The loss caused to the trade of the Mediterranean 
by these pirates was so great, that Charles the Fifth 
fitted out an expedition of 30,000 men, with 140 ships, 
against them (1541). The whole armament was, how. 
ever, destroyed or broken up by a storm almost imme- 
diately on landing, and the Algerines escaped without 
harm. The next attempt to put them down was by 
the French in 1617, who sent Admiral Beaulieu wi 
a fleet of fifty sail against the place : he was able, how. 
ever, to effect nothing decisive. ‘The same result hap. 
pened to the English under Admiral Mansel, in 1620. 
The Venetian commander Capello, and the French 
under Du Quesne (1682), gave them severe lessons, 
and almost annihilated their marine, but were not 
able to prevent their resuming their depredations as 
soon as they could again collect arms and ships. In 
latter times the expedition of Lord Exmouth, who re. 
duced the town and its fleets to ashes, must be fresh 
in every one’s recollection. Still they were not to be 
tamed ; in truth, the place subsisted only by plunder, 
and had no prospect of trade or profits without it; it 
was, moreover, a convenient resort for unprincipled 
men from all quarters, who wished to carry on the 
practice of piracy. When one swarm of vermin was 
destroyed, another immediately occupied a place so 
well fitted for their purposes, and where they were re- 
ceived with open arms by the authorities. 

These circumstances at last determined the powers 
of Europe to adopt a new course, which it was left to 
France to put inoperation. This power fitted out an 
armament in 1829, not only to chastise the Algerine 
government, but to take permanent possession of the 
country and of the port, which had so long been a den 
of robbers. This expedition consisted of 37,639 men, 
with the requisite cavalry and artillery. The number 
of vessels altogether was 644. The commander, Mar- 
shal Bourmont, conducted his system of attack with 
great prudence, and gave France possession of Algiers 
with very slight loss. The captive dey, or sovereign, 
was sent to Kurope, where he lives on an allowance 
asa private individual, insome part of Italy—(it is said 
he is now going to Alexandria). The expenses of this 
expedition were amply repaid to France by the public 
treasures of gold and silver which were found (amount- 
ing to about two millions of pounds sterling) ; besides 
L.300,000 of stores. She was left mistress of the finest 
district of Northern Africa, and had besides the satis- 
faction of breaking up thoroughly a nest of pirates, 
who had kept the Mediterranean seas under contrie 
bution for nearly two centuries. 

The country which France has thus occupied is 
bounded on the north by the Mediterranean, and on 
the south bya range of elevated ground, called the moun- 
tains of Atlas; it has the state of Tunis on the east, 


* Collected and arranged from the works of Timothy Flint. 
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and the empire of Morocco on the west, and is about 
675 miles long ne broad ; the arable ground which 
it contains is reckoned at 6300 square leagues. There 
are a number of small rivers, which take their rise 
in the mountains to the south, and water the whole 
breadth of the country in their way to the sea, so 
that there is every facility for increasing the produc- 
tiveness of the land by irrigation. The soil is natu- 
rally fertile, and yields many of the fruits and other 
productions of the West Indies, besides several which 
cannot be cultivated there. The carob-tree,* the date- 
tree, and the olive, are natural to the soil; the vine 
thrives on the hills, and decorates the plantations of 
the flat country, its trunk growing frequently to the 
size of the pear-tree ; lemons, oranges, citrons, and 
ranates, are found in superabundance, and of 
the finest flavour. The Barbary indigo plant, the 
Suieiman sugar-cane, the nessri or white rose, the 
flowers of which produce the famous otto of roses, in 
quantity double those of Europe; these are all of a 
quality peculiar to the country, and might greatly 
increase its commercial riches. The grains most com- 
monly cultivated are wheat and barley; oats do not 
thrive, but maize, doura, rice, and peas, produce ex- 
celient crops. The sea-shores abound in superior 
alities of coral, which, with ordinary skill and in- 
stry, might be converted into a mine of wealth. 
The chief riches of the tribes who live in the interior 
of the country consist in flocks and herds ; and every 
province may | full of pastures of the most extensive 
description, they possess all kinds of domestic ani- 
mals; horses, oxen, camels, mules, cattle, goats, &c. 
The apes are particularly large, docile, and beautiful ; 
the Barbary horse is little inferior to the Arabian ; 
horned cattle, however, are small in size, and the 
cow yields no milk when her calf is removed. Al- 
iers and Morocco are the native countries of the 
} see Merino sheep, besides which, they have an- 
other breed like that of the Cape of Good Hope, with 
large tails, composed entirely of fat. 

Such are the natural capabilities of this region, 
but the riches of a country depend more on the in- 
dustry of the people, and the good qualities of the 
government, than on the bounties of nature; and ac- 
cordingly we find that Algiers, with all her blessin 
of soil and climate, has a population as poor and wild 
as any on the surface of the globe. There was not 
in the whole country, when the French occupied it, 
a road practicable for any kind of cart or carriage, 
and only mere paths for leans or beasts of burden. 
A fourth part of the population are without settled 
places of abode; the implements of labour in use 
among those who cultivate the fields are ill-contrived, 
unfit for their purposes, and worth nothing; every 
thing is to be done by main strength, without aid from 
tools or machinery. The wages of a working man 
are about twopence farthing per day, and his miser- 
able hut, food, clothing, and working-tools, are such 
as he can procure from that pittance. 

When the French first obtained possession of the 
country, their design was to convert it into a colonial 
settlement, and to introduce French cultivators with 
habits of European industry, and more efficient modes 
of labour. They accordingly brought over anumber 
of settlers both from France and from Rhenish Ba- 
varia, established a ferme modéle, or pattern farm, 
and gave every encouragement to colonists who had 
either skill or a little capital. It was soon found, 
however, that there were difficulties in the way of 
carrying this plan into effect, which had not been an- 
ticipated. In the first place, the French had calculated 
on taking possession of all the lands held by the Ma- 
hommedan religious establishments, and which were 
considered as public property, but it was soon found 
that the greater part of these were only nominally 
in possession of the church (if the mosque may be so 
called), having been merely conveyed in a certain form 
to the priests, in order to remain under their protec- 
tion for the use of the actual owner or his heirs, in 
case of any attempt at confiscation by the govern- 
ment. The priests were in fact only trustees for 
others. This narrowed greatly the choice of lands 
which it was intended to bestow on the new colonists. 
In the next place, the settlers themselves, being gene- 
rally poor people, were without means of procuring 
effectual shelter from the heat or dews, and accord- 
ingly numbers of them fell victims to the change of 
climate. Their manner of living was, besides, much 
more expensive, and required much higher wages to 
maintain them in health, and in working condition, 
than that of the natives of the country. There was 
an additional reason, we believe, which must always 
prevent French colonies of this kind from being suc- 
cessful, that France has neither capital nor skill to 
throw away on such enterprises. All the people who 
have either stock for carrying on business, or skill for 
any useful trade, are wanted at home by the necessi- 
ties of their own country, and have no temptation to 
emigrate. 

‘These causes, and perhaps others, have now deter- 
mined the French to give up their original idea of 
@olonising the country, and of introducing European 
modes of agriculture. Their pattern farm, with its 
ices, has been abandoned, and the colonists have 

sent home to France. The object now is, by 
® In Spain the fruit of this tree is called ** St John’s bread,” 
aad is supposed to have been the food of John the Baptist in the 


Wilderness, though our version of the Bible translates it ‘ wild 


establishing a regular and steady form of government, 
to give contidence and alaerity to the industry of the 
natives themselves, and to lead them to improve- 
ment, by the prospect of securely enjoying the fruits 
of their own labour. Roads are in progress for this 
purpose between some of the principal towns, and 
every means are taken to prevent the incursions of 
those demi-savage and hostile tribes who have been 
accustomed to harass the country from their fastnesses 
in the mountains. 

The people who are thus to be managed, consist of 
several distinct races. The most numerous are those 
called the Moors, and who, though altogether a mixed 
race, are the oldest tribe of civilised inhabitants : they 
are the farmers, labourers, tradesmen, and even mer- 
chants of the country. The next are the independent, 
or unsettled Arabs, who have great numbers of flocks 
and herds, and remain within certain recognised dis- 
tricts, but are chiefly without fixed dwellings. Some 
of these people have maintained a kind of war against 
the French ever since the conquest of their country, and 
it is only of late that they have been dislodged from 
Bougeia, a stronghold which had long been occupied 
by them on the coast. The next tribe is Kabylies, or 
inhabitants of Mount Atlas, who are far removed from 
the sea-coast, and are a rude, though hardly savage 
race of mountaineers: they are cultivators, and have 
fixed dwellings, sometimes even pretty large villages, 
among the hills. ‘They have hitherto been extremely 
inimical to the French, and given them much annoy- 
ance. This hostility is instigated by some partisans 
of the former government, and is the more to be la- 
mented, that the French are anxious to conciliate 
them, considering them as one of the oldest and most 
original races of Northern Africa: they are in truth 
the descendants of the ancient Numidians. Their 
language is spoken with slight variation through an 
immense extent of alpine country, almost from Cape 
Nun to the Oasis of Siwah; and several missionaries 
have already put themselves in the way of acquiring 
it, in order, by that means, to introduce religious 
knowledge, and the germs of regular industry, among 
a people hitherto neglected. A few of them near the 
coast profess the Mahommedan faith, but in their 
remote villages, e mountains, the only reli- 
gion is paganism. 

Besides these, which are the most numerous races, 
there are Jews, Turks, and Kolouglis. The Turks 
and Kolouglis are chiefly people connected with the 
old system of government. The Jews, who have here 
seventeen synagogues, are petty dealers, brokers, mo- 
ney-changers, and merchants, as they are found in 
all parts of the world. 


The following enumeration of the different tribes is 
given on the faith of the Freach ‘ Journal des 
Sciences Militaires” :— 

Moors and settled Arabs - 
Independent Arabs - - 
Kabylies or Berbers - - 200,000 


Jews - - - - 30,000 
Turks and Christian renegades 20,000 
Kolouglis, or descendants of Turks 20,000 
1,870,000 
European population, June 1832— 

French settlers, merchants, &c. 1,927 
English subjects (chiefly Maltese) 421 
Spaniards - - - 1,052 
ini Germans, Italians « 621 


1,874,021 

The same amount of population is stated by M. 
Gravery de Henesro, the Swedish consul; but the 
numbers of the several classes are with him very dif- 
ferent: the reason of which no doubt is, that the dis- 
tinctions betwixt the classes are not very obvious. and 
in some cases cannot be at all recognised. He reckons, 
however, 70,000 negroes, whom it is rather surprising 
not to find in the French account. 

The agriculture of the country, thovgh all its im- 
plements are of the most miserable kind, is conducted 
on very good principles ; which is not surprising, when 
we consider that it was the Moors, the inhabitants of 
this very country, who introduced all those agricul- 
tural improvements into Spain, which long made An- 
dalusia the richest and best cultivated district of that 
now mismanaged country. The irrigation of land is 
well understood, and the works in different parts of 
the states of Algiers for that purpose are worthy of 
imitation. Yet the small extent to which cultivation 
is carried, from the defects of the former government, 
the want of roads for carrying grain to market, &c. 
renders it necessary to import both corn for the peo- 
ple, and even hay for the use of the French cavalry. 

There can hardly be said to be such a thing as 
foreign commerce. The exports in 1831 consisted 
only of old metal, chiefly copper and iron; a little 
olive oil; with a trifling quantity of leather, wool, and 
wax. The coral fishery furnishes a slight addition 
to the exports. 

The French are doing something to introduce a 
taste for mental culture, and a knowledge of the arts. 
They have established a “ Colonial Society,” for at- 
tending to the interests of agriculture and commerce ; 
and which proposes to publish an annual account of 
the state of Algiers, of which the number for 1832 has 
already appeared. There is another scheme, which, 
in the present state of things, could have occurred to 
none but Frenchmen : this is the “ Philharmonic So- 


ciety,”” composed of a number of young officers, who 
propose to civilise the Algerines by inspiring them 
with a taste for the opera and the music of Rossini. 
Odd as this idea may appear, if the habit of meeting 
for public amusement, and a taste for pleasures not 
entirely sensual, can be produced by it, it will not be 
without beneficial effects. In the matter of general 
education, we believe nothing has been done. The 
only schools established by the French are, two for 
the children of their own people, and a boarding- 
school fur young women. 

The education of the Mahommedan schools is ex. 
ceedingly imperfect, the children being only taught 
to read, and to repeat sentences from the Arabic Koran 
(which is not their own language), with a little arith. 
metic. 

The public income of Algiers under the French 
has been published, by which it appears that the ex- 
penses of the French in retaining Algiers amount to 
L.928,285, whereas the income is only L.44,558. In 
this situation of affairs, it can only be the prospect or 
future advantage, or (which we believe is greatly the 
case) a feeling of national pride, which induces them 
to retain possession. * 


LETTER FROM CANADA TO THE ETTRICE 
SHEPHERD. 

Tue following extract from a letter from Dr D—~ 
a Scottish medical practitioner in Upper Canada, ty 
hia friend Mr James Hogg, has been put into ow 
hands for publication by the Shepherd himself, though 
we must confess, the facts which are mentioned are 
perhaps too strongly drawn to meet with perfect cre- 
dence, and may be shrewdly suspected as a satire on 
the extravagant desire for dissection which animates 
the modern school of surgery :— 

Upper Canada, July 12, 1833. 


But why should you doubt my word about the re. 
suscitation of those corpses which I wrote you about ? 
You have written and published so many falsehoods 
yourself, that, when one tells you a wonderful story, 
you immediately suspect him to be one like yourself. 
I have always noted, that when you spoke you told 
the truth, sometimes a little exaggerated ; ‘but when- 
ever you put your pen to paper there is no more hold 
to be had of you. With me it is quite the reverse. 
If you believe all that I say, I would not advise every 
body to believe you; but when I write, I always re- 
late the straightforward truth, as you will perceive 
before finishing this letter. Now, you must know 
that since ever I left Edittburgh, and my two glorious - 
associates L—— and Sas— (we three having per- 
formed such feats*together), I have been very fund of 
dissectidn, and, since I came here, have plied the 
whittle to some purpose, and have made some curious 
discoveries both in anatomy and pathology, for the 
Indians are not formed like us: but these things are 
above your capacity ; so to return to my narrative. 

I think it was either in the winter of 1825 or 1826, 
that there was the body of a man found buried in the 
snow, and frozen to death; and as no one knew who 
he was, or to whom he belonged, so there were two 
Canadians brought him to me, and I gave thema 
guinea for him. The body was such a complete icicle, 
that I could not distinguish whether he was a white 
man or a native Indian; and I had to put him be- 
fore a great fire for three days and three nights be- 
fure he was fit for dissection. On the fourth, I found 
him lithe and limber, quite warm, and in capital cone 
dition; so I put on my jacket and apron, laid him upon 
the board, and ae by making a gentle incision with 
my knife, when I was rather astonished at seeing, 
as I thought, the appearance of some dark red blood 
oozing from the wound like small drops of dew. I 
touched it with my palm, and imagined I felt it warm ; 
but thinking it could only be from the heat of the fire, 
I gave another slash, when behold my subject began 
a-writhing and muttering in a weak tremulous voice. 
I was thunderstruck, but had so much recollection 
left as to hold the wound firm with my hana, ana ring 
the bell. The fellow opened his eyes, and looking 
me in the face with a drumbly stare, called, “ Och, 
mhurder! what is it that you"!l be after doing to me, 
mauster? Is it my life that you wants ?” 

I at once knew him to be an Irishman, though he 
was so dark of complexion: I had taken him for a 
Canadian all the while. ‘“ Why, my dear fellow,” 
said I, “ you were brought into me the other day 
dead, and frozen to an icicle, and I was only ying 
a little operation to bring you to life again, which 
am happy to have effected.” 

“ Was it daid that I was 2” said he, in perfect good 
humour. “I thought I had bin only taking a slaip 
to myself. And true for me so I was, as Quinkum 
the shooter will tell you; for he was with me when 
I lay down in the snow to take a slaip. But is it the 
cutting up of the top of a man’s belly, and taking out 
of his moniplies, that brings him to life? That is 
cirtainly a faisable plan.” 


® The greater part of our materials for the above notice have 
been furnished by a French work, called ‘‘ Frar.ce Pittoresque,” 
which is at present publishing in Paris, It appears in cheap weekly 
numbers, on the plan of which Chambers's Journal furnished the 
first example; but which is now extensively acted on in Berlin, 


Paris, and other well-informed capitals of the Continent, 
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I then sewed up the wound I had made, put a 
plaster on it, and bandaged it up; and my friend 
caHed for something to drink, and grew quite com- 
municative. I asked him who he was, what he was, 
and how he was engaged when he lost himself among 
the snow, 

“ A man cannot be said to be lost who is found 
agin,” said he. ‘ Every man is not after being lost 
who lies down to take a slaip. But I must have been 
walking in my slaip, else how came I here? As for 
the rist, my name is Barney O’Towl, commonly called 
Black Barney; and was sint by my mauster all the 
way from Fair River with a litter to Mr Thomson; 
but havin’ nothin’ to drink, I fell down with-fatigue 
and sleep yesterday, and hereIam. The prime of 
the day and of health to you, mauster ; but I cannot 
help laughin’ when I think of your operation for 
zaising the daid.” 

Barney never ailed “y thing more, for I took very 
good care of him; but I never could persuade him 
that he was at all dead or in atorpid state. He cut 
opeu the lining of his vest, and showed me the letter, 
when, to my utter astonishment, I perceived that it 
was addressed wo a friend of mine, Mr Thomson, sur- 
veyor. “ Why, dear Sarney,” said [, “ Mr Thom. 
son left this country very ‘early three years ago. 
You have slept in that snow-wreath three years.” 

* And, indeed, it wis a very fair refresumens -£ 
the sort,” said Barney; “1 fear 1 shall scarcely be 
able to uke up the balance by three years’ waking. 
But vou know, mauster, that’s all blarney.” 

1 then opened the letter to Mr Thomson, and found 
it dated precisely three years, all save three weeks, 
previously to the day it was opened. Barney never 
believed a word of all this until he went home to Fair 
River, and found his master’s two danghters, whom 
he left girls, grown into fine women, and was obliged 
to take their words for the time of his absence. 

But that’s nothing at all. One discovery in any 
art or science always leads to greater anxiety and re- 
search. One day a piece of information came to my 
ear that interested me exceedingly. It was that a 
whole colony of the Strong-Bow Indians had at some 
former period been overtaken by a terrible snow-storm, 
on the very northmost part of the Rocky Mountains, 
and had every one, man and woman of them, perished ; 
that an avalanche had lately shot down from a ravine 
in which were scores of bodies in a frozen state, and 
the fatal accident having happened long before the 
memory of any person living, so it behoved to be up- 
wards of a century ago. This was a chance of an in- 
vestigation not to be lost. 

I provided every thing for a long journey; plenty 
to eat and to drink; with a uuinber of excellent ca- 
noes, one of them not less than sixty feet long ; 
and both skates and wheels for the portages. We 
sailed the whole way, it being spring, but in a very 
zig-zag direction, having only one considerable car- 
rying-place, and another smaller one, until we came 
to M‘Kenzie’s River, which we sailed down to the 
infux of a river called the Liars. “ Ay, weel named, 
Doctor, weel named,” you will be saying to yourself 
when you read this. Well, we sailed up this with 
great difficulty, until we reached the nearest possible 
point for the object of our search. There we erected 
a temporary residence, and set out for the mountains. 
Having one of the Harefoot Indians for « guide, we 
wet straight to the spot, and a singular scene was 
there presented to our view. There were corpses 
with their heads above the avalanche, and some with 
their heads downward, and their feet above; others, 
again, with one limb sticking up like a gun—a comi- 
cal position; for all the parts that were above the 
snow were quite bare of Jesh, consumed by the sura- 
mer suns and beasts of prey; Wut the parts below the 
snow being jammed among solid ac, 2-7 site rigid, 
apveared to be perfect! fresh. We brougne 
three subjects, apparently the most perfect, which we 
digged deep out from amongst the ice; and the very 
first that I thawed turned out to be a young man, 
short of stature, but well made, who, as soon as 
the rigidity was fairly overcome, began to emit some 
growling sounds from his throat, and was ultimately 
completely recovered. 

The other two I did not venture to thaw, but first 
cut them in pieces, and thawed and dissected them 
afterwards. They are a piymy, insigniticant race, 
greatly interiur to us in all respects, and I think, in 
that iuhospitable climate of theirs, must soon die out. 
They regarded me as an enormous giant, come to eat 
them all up, and kept always at a due distance from 
me. I think the word of my dissections had spread 
abroad among them, which had put that ridiculous 
idea into their heads. 

One of the Harefuot Indians, who acted as our 
guide, proposed to me that we should proceed to the 
place where the colony had first perished, where it 
was probable I should find plenty of whole bedies. I 
thought the scheme a plausible one, and we set ont 
accordingly, well provided with hands and mattocks, 
and soon tound the place, from the breach the shot 
snow had left, which was full twenty feet ; erpendicu- 
Jar. The Indians directed us where to dig. They 
knew, from the formation of the tremendous wreath, 
from whence the storm had blown, and where the 
hapless group would naturally take shelter. They 
were right. We soon recovered plenty of bodies ; and 
a woeful sight it was. Some were lying in pairs, 
clasped in each other’s arms: some in groups, lying 


above each other, apparently whole families lying to- 
gether. We loaded sixteen sleighs with them, of the 
youngest and freshest we could wale, great part of 
them women, for there were no children, who must 
all have been left at the settlement, and perished. I 
thawed them carefully and gently round a great fire, 
and they mostly came to life, though many of them 
died shortly after. I preserved all the young women, 
and brought a few of the best home with me, and they 
have done very well, and two of them are married, 
and have families. When you come to Upper Canada, 
my dear Shepherd, which I understand from Mr 
Dickson you are preparing to do—and the sooner you 
come the better—I shall introduce you to some of those 
who were thus singularly brought to life, and who 
are, of course, of an immense age. 


w— D—. 


I'M NOT A SINGLE MAN, 
Well, I confess, I did not guess 
A simple marriage vow 
Would make me find all womenkind 
Such unkind women now. 
They need not, sure, as distant be 
As Java or Japan— 
Yet ev’ry Miss reminds me this— 
Tin not a single man! 


Jnce they made choice of my bass voice 
To share in each duett ; 

So well I danced, I somehow chanced 
To stand in every set : 

They now declare cannot sing, 
And dance on Bruin’s plan ; 

Me draw !—me paint !—me any thing !— 
T’m not a single man ! 


One used to stitch a collar then, 
Another hemmed a frill ; 

I had more purses netted then 
Than I could hope to fill. 

I once could get a button on, 
But now I never can— 

My buttons then were Bachclor’s— 
I'm not a single man ! 


Oh how they hated polities 
Thrust on me by papa: 

But now my chat—they all 'cave that 
To entertain mamma. 

Mamma, who praises her own self, 
Instead of Jane or Ann, 

And lays “ her girls” upon the sh *l{— 
I’m not a single man ! 


Ah me, how strange it is the change, 
In parlour and in hall,’ 
They treat me so, if I but go 
To make a morning call. 
If they had hair in papers once, 
Bolt up the stairs they ran; 
They now sit stil! in dishabille— 
I’m not a single man! 


Miss Mary Bond was onee so fond 
Of Romans and of Greeks ; 

She daily sought my cabinet, 
To stucly my antiques, 

Well, now she doesn’t care a dump 
For ancient pot or pan, 

Her taste et once is modernised— 
I'm not a single man! 


My spouse is fond of homely life, 
And all that sort of thing ; 

I go to balls without my wife, 
And never wear a ring: 

And yet each Miss to whom I come, 
As strange as Genghis Khan, 

Knows by some sign, I can't divine, 
I’m not a single man! 


Go where I will, I but intrude, 
I’m left in crowded rooms, 

Like Zimmerman on Solitude, 
Or Hervey at his Tombs. 

From head to heel, they make me feel, 
Of quite another clan ; 

Compelled to own, though left alone, 
I’m not a single man ! 


*Tis hard to see how others fare, 
Whilst I rejected stand— 

Will no one take my arm because 
They cannot have my hand ? 

Miss Parry, that for some would go 
A trip to Hindostan, 

With me don’t care to mount a stair— 
I’m not a single man! 


Some change, of course, should be in force, 
But, surely, not so much— 
ere may be hands I may not squeeze, 
But must I never touch ?— 
Must I forbear to hand a chair, 
And not pick up a fan? 
But I have been myself picked up— 
I'm not a single man! 


I must confess I did not guess 
A simple marriage vow 

Would make me find. ll women-kind 
Such unkind women now ;— 

T might be hash’d to death, or smash’d, 
By Mr Pickford’s van, 

Without, I ar, a sinvle tear— 
I'm not a single man! 


Tood’s Comic Aunnal, 1351, 


MINUTE WRITING. 
WE have known many persons who affected a taste for 
writing in extremely minute characters, as for instance 
of the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, and the Ten Command. 
ments, within the compass of a sixpence, or perhaps 
a silver penny. On this subject the learned D’ Israeli 
has the following observations :—“ The Iliad of Homey 
in a nutshell, which Pliny says that Cicero once saw, 
it is pretended might have been a fact, however tc 
some it may appearimpossible. Elian notices an are 
tist who wrote a distich in letters of gold, which he 
enclosed in the rind of a grain of corn. 

Antiquity and modern times record many such 
penmen, whose glory consisted in writing in so small 
a hand that the writing could not be legible to the 
naked eye. One wrote a verse of Homer on a grain 


of millet, and another, more indefatigably trifling, 
transcribed the whole [liad in so confined a space, 
that it could be enclosed in a nutshell. Menage 


mentions, he saw whole sentences which were not. 
perceptible to the eye without the microscope; and 
pictures and portraits, which appeared at first to be 
lines and scratches thrown down at random; one ot 
them formed the face of the dauphiness, with the 
most pleasing delicacy and correct resemblance. He 
read an italian poem, in praise of this princess, con- 
taining some thousands of verses, written by an officer 
in a space of a foot and a half. This species of curious 
idleness has not been lost in our own country ; where 
this minute writing has equalled any on record. Peter 
Bales, a celebrated caligraphist in the reign of Eliza. 
beth, astonished the eyes of beholders, by showing 
them what they could not see; for, in the Harleian 
MSs. 530, we have a narrative of ‘a rare piece of 
work brought to pass by Peter Bales, an Englishman, 
and a clerk of the chancery ;’ it seems by the descrip. 
tion to have been the whole Bible ‘in an English 
walnut no bigger than a hen’s egg. The nut holdeth 
the book : there are as many leaves in his little book 
as the great Bible, and he hath written as much in 
one of his little leaves as a great leaf of the Bible.’ 
We are told that this wonderfully unreadable copy a 
the Bible was ‘seen by many thousands.’ There is 
a drawing of the head of Charles the First, in the 
library of St John’s College at Oxford, wholly com. 
posed of minute written characters, which at a small 
distance resemble the lines of an engraving. The 
lines of the head, and the ruff, are said to contain the 
book of Psalms, the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer. 
In the British Museum we find a drawing repre- 
senting the portrait of Queen Anne, not much st 
the size of the hand. On this drawing appear a num- 
ber of lines and scratches, which the librarian assures 
the marvelling spectator includes the entire contents o. 
athin folio, which on this occasion is carried in the hand. 

On this subject it may be worth noticing, that the 
learned Huet asserts that he, like the rest of the 
world, for a long time considered as a fiction the story 
of that industrious writer who is said to have enclosed 
the Lliad in a nutshell. But having examined the 
matter more closely, he thought it possible. One day, 
in company at the dauphin’s, this learned man trifled 
halt an hour in proving it. A piece of vellum, about 
ten inches in length and eight in width, pliant and 
firm, can be folded up and enclosed in the shell of a 
large walnut. It can hold in its breadth one line, 
which can contain 30 verses, and in its length 250 
lines. With a crow-quill the writing can be perfect. 
A page of this piece of vellum will then contain 7500 
verses, and the reverse as much; the whole 15,000 
verses of the [liad. And this he proved in their 
presence, by using a piece of paper, and with a com- 
mon pen. The thing is possible to be effected ; and if 
on any occasion paper should be most excessively rare, 
it may be useful to know, that a volume of matter may 
be contained in # single leaf.” 


POWER OF SMALL ANIMALS, 

The muscular power of small animals is particularly 
observable in the T'erada navalis, or ship-worm, anative 
of India, which attacks the bottoms of ships in multi- 
tudes, and with such force, as has produced thenecessity 
of cuppering vessels, now so generally practised. This 
insect is only six inches in length, but the muscle 
with which its head is armed enables it easily to pene- 
trate into the strongest oak plank. Each worm, in 
labouring, confines itself to its own shell, whieh is 
only divided from that of its neighbour by a partition 
not thicker than a piece of writing-paper. Although 
in this particular the ship-worm may be considered by 
the seamen as a nuisance, yet it is, on other occasions, 
a most useful friend to him, when the mouths of docks 
and harbours are blocked up by the wrecks of whole 
forests, laid waste by the tornado or whirlwind. Itis 
then that the ship-worm proves its worth and useful- 
ness. Immense hosts of the Terada narvalis instantly 
attack those obstructions, and in a wonderfully short 
period entirely remove them. 
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